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JJ a Venerable Bank Left Wall Street for a 
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Y for Moveable Wall Systems 
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Let us make one паши pea i 
clear. Our new contract carpets 
are meant to be seen. Like Imari. 
here, made of Dupont “Antron® 
egacy Nylon. Each of the 


18 stand-out colors coordi- 
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Collection of 66 solid colors. And 


they reall backed with 126 vears 


гм Decorating Дә f experience, Please eal 


If vou absolutely must use furniti 
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clear acrylic is always preferabl 300-633-0468 or your sales 


| | epresentative for a preview. 
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ANTRON LEGACY 


We don't make the carpet. We make it better. is a trademark owned by BASF Corporation 


a registered trademark owned by BASF Corporatior BASF Corporation 1992 
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Zeftron 2000 пуй 


FIRST 


Introducing another “first” 
from BASF that offers you 
unprecedented advantages: 
solution dyed Zeftron 2000 
nylon with the first 10-Year 
Stain Removal Guarantee" 
for commercial carpet. 


WE Effective January 1, 1993, BASF guarantees the 
stain removal of all Zeftron 2000 nylon carpet for 
a period of 70 years from the original purchase data 


WE The BASF 10-Year Stain Removal Guarantee" 
covers all spilled substances except those which 
degrade nylon or destroy the color of the carpet (i 
battery acid, etc.). 

*This is a LIMITED guarantee. Please see full guarantee for details. 


AGAIN 


= Request complete details on Zeftron 2000 nylon 
and the 10-Year Stain Removal Guarantee" from 
your local BASF Contract Carpet Consultant or 
call BASF at 1-800-477-8147 for a free brochure. 


ша Look for performance certified carpet featuring th 
Zeftron 2000 nylon label. 


m Discover how BASF performance is putting 
you first. Again. 


We don't make the carpet. We make it bette 


BAS 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 


CARPET FOR HEALTH CARE 
Carpets that can play an important functional and 
aesthetic role in harsh health care environments, 


THE MIRACULOUS MANDARIN 

A novel way of creating furniture from interconnected 
"building blocks" is the Tao Collection, designed by 
Wolfgang Mezger for Davis Furniture Industries. 


THE EYES HAVE IT 

King Miranda Associati has designed the DeTriana 
Chair for Atelier International in honor of America 
and original vision. 


GO TEAM GO! 
Designers may face radical changes in the way they 
program, plan and design America's future offices. 


THE COLOR OF MONET 

Interior Space Inc. uses а novel technique to help 
Mallinckrodt Specialty Chemicals Company visualize 
à prestigious new look for its St. Louis headquarters. 


MOVING UP 

Why would venerable U.S. Trust leave Manhattan's 
Wall Street for new offices, designed by Mancini 
Duffy, in boisterous Times Square? 


HAVING IT ALL 
The work station that managerial and professional 


workers really want may look like the new Westside 


Offices for The Capital Group. Los Angeles, 
designed by Gwathmey Siegel & Associates. 


SPACE КАСЕ 

Reliance National Insurance has reinvented the way 
it creates space—with striking results in Chicago 
and New York by Reliance Development Group with 
Joel Мегкег, Architect. 


LA SALUTES 

Getting four-star generals and rank-and-file to seek 
health care may be hard—but Los Angeles’ VA 
Outpatient Clinic, designed by Bobrow/Thomas and 
Associates, has found its own, unique way. 
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NO PAIN—AND NO GAIN 
Spartan meets Sybarite on an entirely new kind of 
holiday at Le Sport in St. Lucia, designed by Lane 
Pettigrew Karp Associates. 


COIF ALOFT 

In the fast world of beautiful people—and a few 
has-beens—New York's Warren-Tricomi Salon, 
designed by Bart Halpern Architects, is truly 
making waves. 


DESIGN COMPETITIONS IN THE 19908: 
WHO REALLY WINS? 

Fair design competitions may sustain the design 
profession, but many of today's competitions 
threaten its very existence. 


TECHNOLOGY 


WHEN THE WALLS COME TUMBLING DOWN 
When the walls come down for businesses across 
\merica, those who specify movable wall systems 
are finding that more than money is saved. 


BOUNCING OFF THE CEILING 
‘Today's acoustical ceiling tiles play an intriguing role 
in breaking—or not breaking—the sound barrier. 
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"Quick Ship" 


Shipped within 24 hours upon receipt of your order 
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A RESOURCE OF 
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FINGERTIPS ! 
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To Receive Free Information 
from advertisers in CONTRACT DESIGN, 
simply use the enclosed Reader Service Card 
at the back of this issue. 
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EDITORIAL 


Something's Gotta Give 


Suppose you are the world leader in commercial air- 
liners with sales of $30.2 billion in 1992, America’s No. 
1 exporter and one of the world's most respected high- 
tech companies to boot. Wouldn't. vou think right now is 
a good time to slash the cost of building vour airliners by 
no less than 25-30%? If you happen to be Frank Shrontz, 
CEO of Seattle-based Boeing or his colleagues, vou've 
already started the job. But vou're an architect or interi- 
or designer, vou say, so this sort of sticker shock doesn't 
involve you? Didn't your 
client just tell you that he 
wanted to move into the 
new facility six months from 
the lease signing at $50/sq. 
ft., including FF&E? 

Though the fate of client 
budgets and timetables is 
anything but certain as the 
economy revives, it seems 
safe to say that America's 
real estate industry is not 
likely to revive anytime 
soon. What architects and 
interior designers must 
increasingly ask themselves 
is: What will chronically 
reduced budgets and timeta- 
bles do to the quality of 
design and the nature of 
design practice? 

If clients continue to 
squeeze time and cost. 
designers will have no 
choice but to make every 
step of the design process 
faster and more efficient. 
This doesn't imply that 
everything must be cheaper, simpler or more standard- 
ized. In a society of economic and social extremes, we 
can always expect some clients to demand design of the 
highest quality and be willing to pay for it. However, 
many clients seem to think leaner and meaner is better, 
and they will surely challenge us whenever they suspect 
that our projects carry too much fat. 

How can we work faster and more efficiently? We 
may need to start by accepting “fast-track” project. тап- 
agement, whereby programming. planning, design. pro- 
duction and construction begin simultaneously. as an ordi- 
nary way of doing business. This means we must 
profoundly re-examine the entire work flow of design—and 


be willing to add or eliminate people and steps if need be. 

We may also have to assemble other members of the 
project team, including engineers, suppliers and contrac- 
tors, much earlier—and involve them more deeply in our 
work, as so many industrial concerns have. Putting aside 
"concurrent engineering," "partnering" and the other 
business buzzwords of the hour, the idea of taking 
advice from the people who must furnish or build your 
design isn't really that far-fetched. 

Inevitably, the momentum 
of this renewal will sweep 
right through our careers. If 
light design budgets (as well 
as fewer projects overall) 
can no longer support as 
many designers as in the 
halcyon days, for example, 
we will have few alternatives 
to investing in cross-training 
for our leaner but smarter 
staffs, making alliances with 
other firms when we need 
extra manpower, or hiring 
temporary help. One way or 
the other, the work will have 
to be done. 

Will we be forging closer 
ties to smaller numbers of 
suppliers and consultants? 
Trust and dependability 
could speed projects along. 
Are projects likely to include 
higher percentages of stan- 
dardized details and materi- 
als? Standardization could 
save time and cost at the 
studio and the job site. 
Should we find more efficient ways to store, retrieve and 
transmit the data and other resources we need to move 
projects along? If our clients' projects are ongoing works 
in progress instead of static works of art, sending pro- 
ject documentation to the archives as we do now may 
not be such а good idea. 

Everything depends on the nature of the client and 
the project. Architects and interior designers know as 
well as anyone else that they can't get something for 
nothing. Our challenge is to create good design under 
conditions of time and cost that would have been 
unthinkable just a few years ago. The fate of the world 
may not hinge on this—but our survival surely will. = 


fee ie. 


Roger Yee 


Editor-in-Chief 
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ROVO CHAIR 
INTERNATIONAL 
PRESENTS AN 
INNOVATION IN 
OFFICE SEATING 
WITH VISION 


INTERNATIGNAL 


1-800 - 668 - ROVO 
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Welcome to Lightiair 
International 


The latest lighting products and a distinguished faculty of 
lighting experts awaits attendees where “little cable cars 
climb halfway to the stars” 


San Francisco - ‘Talking to the people who do the 
work is a major theme for the 1993 edition of 
Lightfair International at Moscone Center 
from May 10-12, 1993. Designers will see a 
full complement of the most important light- 
ing products on display, of course. In addi- 
tion, they can attend seminars sponsored by 
the Electric Power Research Institute that will 
be taught by experts drawn from engineering, 
lighting design, interior design, academia, 
consulting, public utilities, research and 
development and business. The conference 
program will be divided into seven coded 
tracks covering human factors in lighting, 
energy, technology, exterior lighting design, 
lighting for the workplace, lighting hardware 
and residential lighting. Lightfair is spon- 
sored by the Illuminating Engineering Society 
of North America and the International Asso- 
ciation of Lighting Designers. For more infor- 
mation, designers should contact Carole Car- 
ley (404) 220-2115. 


Schedule of Events 


MONDAY, MAY 10 


9:00-10:30 am 

New Product Showcase 

Products new to the market in the past year. 
Mark Krueger, IALD, Krueger Assoc., Craig 
Roeder, IALD, IESNA, Craig A. Roeder Assoc. 


10:45 am-12:15 pm 

DSM-What Is It? 

Understanding demand side management. 
Karl Johnson, IESNA, Electric Power 
Research Institute, with Don Wood, San Diego 
Gas & Electric, Stephen Less, IALD, IESNA, 
Horton-Lees Lighting Design, Michael Lane. 
IESNA, Lighting Design Lab. 


2:30-4:00 pm 

Building Floodlighting 

Techniques for building floodlighting. Chip 
Israel, IALD, Lighting Design Alliance. 


2:30-4:00 pm 

Lighting Energy Legislation Today 

Focus on federal and state energy legislation, 
revisions to ASHRAE/IES 90.1, activities in vari- 
ous states. James Yorgey, PE. IESNA, IEEE, 
Lutron Electronics, with Hayden McKay, AIA, 
FIES, IALD, Hayden McKay Lighting Design, San- 
dra Stashik, PE, IALD, IESNA, Lighting Design 


TRENDS 


Alliance, James Benya, IESNA, IALD, NSPE, 
Proven Alternatives, Robert Davis, IESNA, IALD, 
CIE, Rensselear Polytechnic Institute. 


TUESDAY, MAY 11 


9:00-10:30 am 

The Physiological Effects of Lighting 

A summary of valid existing knowledge of 
light's effects on shift work, jet lag and sea- 
sonal affective disorder, with the responsible 
mechanisms. Craig Bernecker, IESNA, IALD, 
CIE, George Brainard, PhD, IESNA, CIE, Jef- 
ferson Medical College. 


10:45 am-12:15 pm 

Lighting Retrofit: Proper Product Application 

A review of results to date from the National 
Lighting Product Information Program. Robert 
Davis, IESNA, IALD, CIE, Rensselear Polytech- 
nic Institute, Neil Chamblee, IllumElex Согр., 
Charles Occhino, CLMC, Aetna Corp., Nick 
Bleeker, Philips Lighting Co. 


10:45 am-12:15 pm 

The Relationship of Lighting to Ergonomics 

The impact of light on human performance. 
Mark Rea, PhD, FIES, Rensselear Polytechnic 
Institute, Russell Leslie, Rensselear Polytech- 
nic Institute. 


2:30-4:00 pm 

Controls: Devices and Systems 

Distinguishing between architectural con- 
trols and energy management controls. 
James Веп-уа, IESNA, IALD, NSPE, Proven 
Alternatives. 


2:30-4:00 pm 

Safety, Security and Identification 

Addressing problem areas and materials with 
lighting. Christopher Ripman, IALD, IESNA, 
Ripman Lighting Consultants. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12 


Complicated visual re- 
quirements of today's 
high-tech plants. Mitchell 
Kohn, IALD, IESNA, Mitch- 
ell B. Kohn Architectural 
Lighting Consultants, with 
John Fetters, IESNA, AEE, 
AT&T, John Kennedy, 
IESNA, GE Lighting Insti- 
tute, Nela Park, David 
Komonosky, IESNA, Peer- 
less Lighting Corp. 


9:00-10:30 am 

Why Do They Make It That Way? 

How lighting fixtures are 
produced. Henry Muller, 
IESNA, DLE Lightolier. 
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10:45 am-12:15 pm 

VOT Lichti 

The search for perfect lighting in VDT-inten- 
sive spaces. Naomi Miller, IESNA, IALD, DLE 
AIA, Architectural Lighting Design, David 
Malman, IALD, Architectural Lighting Design. 


10:45 am-12:15 pm 

How to Compare Luminaire Performance 

Providing the tools to compare lighting equip- 
ment performance. Randy Burkett, IALD, 
IESNA, Randy Burkett Lighting Design. 


2:30-4:00 pm 

The Forgotten Private Office 

Lighting private offices where no one expect- 
ed them to be. Nancy Clanton, IALD, IESNA, 
Clanton Engineering. 


Carolinas IBD Awards! 


Charlotte, N.C. - The Institute of Business 
Designers Carolinas Chapter recently pre- 
sented the awards for its Sixth Annual Con- 
tract Design Competition. IBD Gold Award- 
winning designers and projects include the 
following. 

For shops, stores, and showrooms: David- 
Bernards Shoes, Charlotte, N.C., by Gantt 
Huberman Architects, Irene Suchoza, ASID. 
For adaptive re-use and restoration: Supreme 
Court Renovation, Columbia, 5.С., by Stevens 
& Wilkinson, Lyons Е Barker, IBD, George 
William Dudley, III. For institutional: Shriners 
Hospital for Crippled Children, Twin Cities 
Unit, Minneapolis, Minn., by Odell Associates, 
Ben Rook, AIA, Ron Boozer, AIA, Mark Aresca, 
Paul Cook. 

For offices under 25,000 sq. ft: Park Meridi- 
an Bank, Charlotte, N.C., by Kelly/Pfahl Archi- 
tects, David Kelly, AIA , Kevin Pfahl, April Lang, 
E. Morrison Brown, ASID. For offices ove 
25.000 sq. ft.: North Carolina Biotechnology 
Center, R-search Tri 
angle Park, N.C., by 
Shive Associates 
Architects, Philip AJ 
біне, FAIA, Richarc 
S. Grubbs, AIA, Johi 
B. Fryday, ALA/ ASID 
John R. Morris, H 
Michael Hill, AIA 
CSI. For cultural 
Union Camp Corp. 
mill entrance an 
visitor orientatior 
center, Eastover, 
5.С., by CRSS, Inc. 


Going for the IBD 
Carolinas’ Gold: 
Shriner's Hospital, 
Minneapolis, by Odell 
Associates (left). 


А desk 


is what's under 


a stack of paperwork. 


| | m Marlowe desk 


is what's in front of a tycoon 
when he's behind closed doors. 
The bow-front top floats gracefully 
over tapered ebony legs, 
creating an upward sweep that 
recalls the era of zeppelins, zigzags, 
chrome diners and ocean liners. 
Call us at 1-800-344-2600 
if you're not afraid of a desk that 
says a little something 


about the person sitting behind it. 


HAWORTH 


FURNITURE THAT Wi 
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Allsteel Files DIFFA 
Donations 
Aurora, lll. - Office furniture manufacturer All- 
steel is launching a new, innovative donation 
program to support the Design Industries 
Foundation for AIDS (DIFFA). For every lateral 
file specified and/or purchased by an archi- 
tect and/or designer, Allsteel will donate $5 in 
his or her name to DIFFA. The program runs 
from March 1, 1993 to December 31, 1993. 
"Alisteel has deemed 1993 as the Year of 
Customer Service," says Phillip K. Jeska, 
president and CEO of Allsteel. "With that 
being our top priority, we developed this pro- 
gram to serve as a testimonial to our cus- 
tomers to let them know we are concerned 
about the fight against AIDS as they are.” 


Met Life Loan to 
National Trust 


Washington, D.C. - The Metropolitan Life Founda- 
tion's Social Investment Program is lending 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation $2 
million so the Trust can “support historic his- 
toric preservation nationwide and to make 
new local commitments for the next few 
years," according to Douglas Harbit, co-direc- 
tor of the National Trust's financial services. 

The loan, carrying an interest rate of 596, 
will be lent by the National Trust to preserva- 
tion organizations through its National 
Preservation Loan Fund (NPLF) and its Inner- 
City Ventures Fund (ICVF). Each Fund will have 
$1 million to lend, with the NPLF accepting 
applications from "any preservation group in 
America for any project," and the ICVF giving 
preference to inner-city neighborhoods using 
historic properties for affordable housing and 
job creation for low-income families. 

Dennis White, director of Met Life's Social 
Investment Program, expresses the hope that 
the National Trust will be especially receptive 
to applications from the South and Southwest 
or otherwise outside New York City, since the 
Met Life Foundation and Social Investment 
Program already invest heavily in the Big 
Apple. "We want our assistance to be more 
national," White explains. 


Commissions and Awards 


The AIA New York State 1993 Annual Awards Program 
invites architects currently registered and 
licensed in New York State to submit work for 
review by this year's distinguished design 
awards jury. Interested architects should write 
to The New York Sate Association of Archi- 
tects, Inc., 235 Lark Street, Albany, N.Y. 12210. 
Prospective contestants for Cooper Lighting's 
17th Annual Halo/Metalux National Lighting 
Competition and its Second Annual Product 
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Design Competition may contact Mr. Frank 
Bruno, Cooper Lighting, 400 Busse Road, Elk 
Grove Village, Ill. 60007-9988. 


The American Society of Interior Designers announces 
that 1993 Interior Design Product Awards 
entries are due March 15. Entry forms can be 
obtained from Patricia Beatty at ASID head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. (202) 546-3480. 


Kaplan/McLaughlin/Diaz Architects, San Francisco, 
has designed the newly-opened Marin Gener- 
al Hospital's outpatient cancer treatment 
center in Greenbrae, Calif. 


GE Capital Mortgage Services, Inc. has 
retained KPA Design Group. Philadelphia, to 
design its 220,000-sq. ft. consolidated head- 
quarters in Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Peter Sawko, of Visual Communications Associ- 
ates and Synthesis Design, New York, has com- 
pleted the design of showrooms and offices for 
Napier, Pettibone and Joseph, Ltd., in the Archi- 
tects and Designers’ Building, New York. 


Boston's CBT/Childs Bertman Tseckares is providing 
architecture and interior design services for 
the new fleet Bank of Massachusetts offices 
and branch at 75 State Street in Boston. 


Design by DuPont Interiors, Deerfield Beach, Fla., was 
commissioned to design executive and admin- 
istrative offices, public spaces and recreational 
facilities for Liztex, a Guatemalan textiles man- 
ufacturer, in downtown Guatemala City. 


Tom Graboski Associates, Coconut Grove, Fla., will 
create comprehensive environmental graph- 
ics and signage programs for three new South 
Florida projects: the historic Biltmore Hotel in 
Coral Gables, Bristol Tower and First Union 
Financial Center, both in Miami. 


Greenwell Goetz Architects, Washington, D.C., 
received the IBD Design Competition's Out- 
standing Achievement Award for the design of 
the Air Transport Association's headquarters al. 
1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


The Phillips Janson Group Architects, a New York-based 
architecture and interior design firm, has com- 
pleted a new private showroom for Benetton 
Sportsystem in the penthouse of the landmark 
Scribner Building in New York. 


La Jolla, Calif.-based Jain Malkin Inc. has complet- 
ed medical space planning and interior archi- 
tecture on the $400,000 facility for Neurosur- 
gical Medical Clinic, Inc., in Hillcrest, Calif. 


Quantrell Mullins & Associates, Atlanta, has been 
selected to design architectural interiors for 
the following projects: Montag & Caldwell, 
Atlanta; Hunton & Williams, Atlanta; Royal 
Oaks Senior Living Community, Dalton, ба.; 
and Coty, corporate offices, New York. 


Henningson, Durham & Richardson, Inc., Alexandria, Va., 
has been awarded a multi-vear design contract 
by the National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology, according to president Lawrence 
Hawthorne, to design new and renovated facili- 
ties in Gaithersburg, Md. and Boulder, Colo. 


Lohr Design, Inc,, Indianapolis, has received an 
Award Honor by the IBD/Make-a-Wish Founda- 
tion of Indiana Inc., for the design of Foxfires 
Restaurant in Muncie, Ind. and has been 
selected by Reilly Industries, Indianapolis, to 
design its new corporate offices. 


The Deere & Company Administrative Center 
in Moline, Ill., designed by Eero Saarinen, has been 
selected by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Washington, D.C., to receive its 1993 
Twenty-Five Year Award. 


Charles Kliment, an architect with CUH2A, Inc., an 
architecture and interior design firm based in 
Princeton, N.J., was cited in an international 
design competition for "A School of Architec- 
ture" sponsored in Tokyo by Central Glass Co., 
Ltd., and Shinkenchiku-sha Co., Ltd. 


Soep Associates will provide design and planning 
services for New England Realty and Develop- 
ment Co. at 98 N. Washington St., Boston. 


Presnell Associates, Louisville, Ky., was selected by 
the Jefferson County Public School System to 
design and manage a $1.3-million facelift and 
interior renovation of Butler Traditional High 
School, Louisville. 


The Weihe Partnership, Washington, D.C., was 
retained by S.C. Herman & Associates to pro- 
vide interior planning services for the reloca- 
tion of the Bureau of Economic Analysis, an 
agency within the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


New York-based Norwood Oliver Design Associates has 
received the grand prize for new shops within 
a department store in the National Association 
of Store Fixture Manufacturers 22nd Annual 
Store Interior Design Awards Competition for 
the La Prairie Boutique on the main floor of 
Bloomingdale's, New York. 


Aeillo Associates, Denver, will renovate th 
Embassy Suites Hotel at the Denver Tech 
Center in Denver. 


People in the News 


Carl Magnusson has been appointed senior vic 
president, director of design for The Knol 
Group, New York. 


President Clinton presented architecture's 
highest honor, the 1993 Gold Medal of The 
American Institute of Architects, to Kevin Roche. 
FAIA, at а ceremony in the White House. 
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WHY AAA'S 

AUTO CLUB INSURANCE After AAAs Auto Club Insurance 

INCREASED THEIR COVERAGE 
WITH CETRA.' 


of Columbus, Ohio installed Cetra 
on the third floor of their headquarters, they were so pleased with the quality, service, 
performance and beauty of the Cetra offices, they began making plans to replace the 
balance of their systems furniture with Cetra. As William McComb, Vice President, 


Administrative Services states, “Cetra clearly delivers the best combination of price, 


ењ. j 
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performance and aesthetics.” Cetra. It lives up to its claims. e KIMBALL 


1600 RoyalStreet Jasper, Indiana 47549 
1-800-482-1616 Canada 1-800-635-5812 
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Krueger International, Green Bay, Wis., has 
named Robert V. Hinman vice president of sales. 


Randy B. Pruyn, Lombard, Ш., has formed his 
own architecture and interior design firm, 
Design by Pruyn. 


Watkins Carter Hamilton Architects recognizes 
these shareholders as associate principals in 
the firm's Bellaire, Tex., office: Michael S. Johnson, 
АЈА, Charles H. Griffin, ALA, Mitchel L. Wortley, AIA, 
Sharron L. Francis, Louise C. Nicholson, IBD and 
Victor V. Gelsomino, AIA. 


Wolfberg/Alvarez & Associates, Miami, has 
named Marcel В. Morlotte, МА, a partner in the 
architectural, engineering, planning, and 
interior design firm, and is changing its 
name to Wolfberg/Alvarez and Partners. 


Tom Vasold has been appointed vice president 
for Knoll North America. 


МА New York State, Albany, N.Y., has instal- 
led Richard S. Kruter, МА, as its 1993 president. 


Trendway Corp., Holland, Mich., has ap- 
pointed Frank Daly director of product, manage- 
ment and development. 


Janice Stevenor Dale, IBD is now president of her 
own, newly established firm, Janice Stevenor 
Dale + Associates, in Los Angeles. 


Michael D, Challis, PE., Louis Contini, РЕ. and Donald 
E. Vroom, AIA have become senior vice presi- 
dents and are elected to the board of direc- 
tors at the Detroit-based architectural and 
engineering firm of BEI Associates, Inc. 


Anne-g Litwak-Bekkala has been named leasing 
director of Seattle Design Genter. 


Harold L Adams FAIA, RIBA, chairman of interna- 
tional design firm RTKL Associates Inc., based 
in Baltimore, has become one of four archi- 
tects in the world to be registered in Japan 
under the government's "strict B criterion.” 
Registration in this category is only granted to 
foreign architects of "world renown" after a 
rigorous interview process conducted by 
Japan's Ministry of Construction. 


Anderson DeBartolo Pan/Matarazzi Assoc- 
iates, San Francisco, announces that Cynthia Gee 
has joined the firm as project director/senior 
designer for the Interior Architecture Group. 
Gerald C. Anderson, а recognized leader in sports 
design and services, is appointed founder and 
managing director of the Sports Group. 


Laura Mercier has been named director of public 
relations for all properties and industries 
operated by Merchandise Mart Properties, 
Chicago, including The Merchandise Mart and 
The Merchandise Mart ExpoCenter, Chicago, 
The Chicago Apparel Center and the 


Washington Design Center, Washington, D.C. 
Mary Zavett has been named education manager 
for interior architecture/design and facility 
management. 


Krueger International, Green Bay, Wis., has 
appointed Kimberly Christman as president of its 
Pallas Textiles division. 


The principals of New York-based Swanke 
Hayden Connell Architects announce that Peter 
A. Conant, AIA and Harry E. Van Meter, AIA have 
been made principals in the firm; K. Jeffries 
Sydness, AIA joins the firm as principal; Peter V. 
Thomson, AIA has been appointed director of the 
Miami office; and Kimberly A. Fox joins the New 
York office as marketing manager. 


Eaton Design Group, Inc., McLean, Va., has 
named the following members of its staff as 
associates of the firm: Нвауей Elkarmouty, Већа La 
Roue Schiro, and Curt Stites. 


Robert DeFiore has been promoted to vice pres- 
ident of operations for Quantrell Mullins & 
Associates, Atlanta, 


Ziegler Cooper, Houston, announces the fol- 
lowing promotions and appointments: David W,. 
Epstein, AIA, principal, Steven 1. Edwards, AIA, 
associate principal, Evan J. Hopkins, ASID, associ- 
ate principal, Pamela Aurora-Lenhardt, IBD, associ- 
ate, and Jack Cade, МА, associate. 


Chicago architect Walker C. Johnson, in associa- 
tion with Larry M. Lasky, has opened a new 
firm, Walker C. Johnson Architects. 


ICE Orangeburg, N.Y., has appointed Timothy de 
Fiebre as vice president of design. 


Columbia University professor Mario G. Salvadori, 
Hon. AIA was selected the first engineer to 
receive the Topaz Medallion for Excellence in 
Architectural Education from The AIA and the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 


Business Briefings 


The architecture, engineering, and planning 
firm of Howard Needles Tammen & Bergendoff, 
Kansas City, Mo., announces the formation 
of HNTB Corporation. All new business con- 
ducted by the firm will be handled by the 
corporate organization, superseding the 
firm's previous operation as a partnership. 


Albany-based Einhorn Yaffe Prescott and 
Rose Beaton + Rose have merged as Einhorn 
Yaffe Prescott, with Rose Beaton + Rose now 
becoming EYP's White Plains, N.Y. office. 


Geiger International, Atlanta, will open à new 
Manhattan showroom and client resource cen- 
ter in April 1993, at Carnegie Hall Tower. 


Osgood + Associates has opened a new office а! 60 
Peachtree Park Dr., N.E.. Atlanta, GA 30309. 


Brady McHugh Vaitkus, Philadelphia, has 
changed its name to Brady/McHugh Architects. 


Al-Five Inc., has relocated its offices from 
1027 Arch Street to 1712 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103. 


DF/m, a Bay Area manufacturer of uphol- 
stered seating, and K.S. Custom Woods, a Bay 
Area office furniture manufacturer, have 
merged to form DF/m, Dependable Furniture 
Manufacturing, San Leandro, Calif. 


Robert L. Meckfessel, AIA announces the for- 
mation of a new architectural firm, Meckfessel 
Associates, Dallas, providing architectural and 
planning services to developers and retailers. 


Coming Events 


April 3-5: The Store Fixturing Show, Merchandise 
Mart ExpoCenter, Chicago: (800) 241-9034. 


April 21-24: International Tile & Stone Expo- 
sition, Miami Beach Convention Center, 
Miami Beach; (407) 747-9400. 


April 21-25: Ceilines & Interior Systems 
Construction Association's 43rd Annual 
Convention & Exposition, Fairmont Hotel at 
Illinois Center, Chicago; contact CISCA, 579 W. 
North Avenue, Suite 301, Elmhurst, IL, 60126. 


May 1-3: The National Association of Display 
Industries 102nd Visual Marketing Show in 
New York, Passenger Ship Terminal, Piers 90 
& 92, and member showrooms in Manhattan; 
contact Patricia Vitsky (212) 213-2662. 


May 11-14: Heimtextil America '93, Georgia World 
Congress Center, Atlanta; (404) 984-8016. 


May 16-19: The Fifth Annual International 
Contemporary Furniture Fair, Jacob K. Javits 
Convention Center, New York; (212) 340-9286. 


May 22-26: 74th Annual Restaurant Hotel- 
Motel Show, McCormick Place, Chicago; 
(202) 331-5900 or (800) 424-5156. 


June 13-18: International Design Conference in 
Aspen, Aspen Institute, Aspen, CO; contact 
Lori Schwab (212) 725-2233. 


June 14-17: NeoCon ‘93: 25th Annual Worl 
Exposition on Workplace Planning an 
Design, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
(312) 527-7600. 


June 18-20: The World Congress of Architect: 
and American Institute of Architects Exp 
"99, McCormick Place East, Chicago; (202 
626-7349. 
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WHY THE 
The Athlete's Foot is a company on the go; the fastest ATHLETES FOOT’ 
RUNS BETTER 
WITH СЕТКА. 


growing retailer of athletic footwear and apparel. 
"Our rapid growth is based on great quality and outstanding service, which is especially 
critical here in the Merchandise Distribution Department. In Cetra and Kimball," states 
Roger Kehm, Vice President of Administration/Operations, “we found these same 
qualities. I don't think you can find anyone in the building who doesn't love his or her work 


station. I’m really proud of this building, and especially the atmosphere Cetra creates.” 


Cetra. Get started on the right foot. = KIMBALL 


1600 Royal Street Jasper, Indiana 47549 
1-800-482-1616 Canada 1-800-635-5812 
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Lux Steel introduces the Overnight Series of seating for hospital 
and health care facilities. Its revolutionary and end-opening 
design adds new flexibility to space management. Unlike other 
sleeper sofas that roll out into the middle of a room, Lux Steel's 
sleeper sofa extends from the end to form а 73-ft.-long bed. This 
end-opening mechanism saves valuable floor space in the center 
of the room. 
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One of the latest additions 


to the Metalum line is this 
quartz-lit sconce designed 
by William Pritchett. = 
Shades in silver, gold and ай 
black aro риблігду ы... 
са —9À Manufacturing hold more com- 
| ponents more flexibly than any 
қ other console or training station 
= "an on the market. Smith's unique 
design adjusts and adapts to 
accommodate complex configu- 
rations of computers, printers, 
video, laser disc, tape, CD-1 or 
other CD formats and/or over- 
head projection. 
Circle No. 204 
This innovative and handsomely finished 
new system of shelving and carts was 
designed by LyndonDesign for CSL with 
several things in mind. The Wendel Series 
features simple elegance and style to fit 
with any furnishings, easy assembly, flexi- The 2, 4, 6 Collection desk and credenza from 
billy, strength and sturdiness. Айға Studios are available in maple, cherry, 
х light or dark mahogany with ebonized wood 
Circle No. 205 Y 


feet and inlay. Panel inset woods are availabl 


€—————— md V in anigre, makore, bubinga, bird's eye maple, 
lacewood or pomele. The 
desk is available with or 
without a modesty 
- milli. panel and the cre 
| ТШШЕН Ш епа has differ- 
ent cabinet/draw- 
er options. 
Circle No. 207 
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Wolf-Gordon introduces the Summit 
Collection, the most extensive, most complete 


фр line of vinyl wallcoverings in the company's 
history. Comprised of more then 75 patterns, 
па. Р ч € Summit includes faux prints, fabric textures, 
à verticals and diagonals, stone and stucco 
metal-framed Verona н il е А 
stacking chair with a designs, - 


acousticals, and mylars in a 
multitude of colorways. 


Circle No. 208 


molded polymer seat 
insert option. Seat inserts 
are offered in several 
standard colors and may 
be specified to coordinate 
or contrast with the pow- 
der coat color of the metal 
frame. Inspired by classic 
Italian design, Verona 
chairs were created by 
Robert Chipman, ASLA. 


Circle No. 206 


The Byron Seating line, designed for 
Dependable Furniture manufac- 
luring by e.a. Criqui, 
makes a playful state- 
ment with strong flowing 
lines. The line's modern 
style borrows from the past 
but is ready for today and 
tomorrow. Byron Seating is 
available in executive, confer- 
ence and office chairs. 


Circle No. 203 
+A 


USG Interiors has introduced two new gypsum 
coffered ceiling panels that provide installation 
and aesthetic benefits. Cadre is a totally 
enclosed, fiberglass-reinforced gypsum panel, 
available in a variety of finely detailed sculptured 
patterns and finishes. Quadra is a single-struc- 
ture, open panel that accommodates all USG 
acoustical ceiling panels. 


Circle No. 214 


Pollack & Associates puts a new twist on soft contract with the Soft Wares 
Collection, four sophisticated, sensuous and soft-to-the-touch chenille fab- 
rics. Soft Ware is hard wearing-the fabrics perform as well as they look, 
without losing their residential aesthetic and appeal. Architexture features a 
streamlined mix of yarns and colors, Cloud Nine an understated yet rich 
surface of light and shadow. Arcadia boasts subtle nuances in color and 
drawing and Soft Spot is a texture-on-texture in luxurious colorways. 


Circle No. 209 
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This cherry wood chest from Sellaro Arredamenti 
has a sliding top that opens to reveal a bar 
behind 29 false drawers. There are also 14 real 


drawers on the bottom three rows of the piece. = » 

The chest is part of the Le Piazze collection Safety Visa Prints 2 is a new 

designed by architect Luca Scacchetti. collection of 54-in. draperies 
from Coral of Chicago. 


Circle No. 210 Featured are traditional florals, 
upscale geometrics and the lat- 
est contemporaries to total 16 
patterns in all. inherently flame 
resistant, these appealing prints 
have VISA” Soil Release and 
carry a heavy duty rating for 
abrasion resistance. 


Circle No. 211 
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KnollTextiles, the contract fabric divi- 
sion of The Knoll Group, intro- 
duces Squares, a new uphol- 
stery fabric by renowned 
menswear designer Jhane 
Barnes. This lustrous, geo- 
metric pattern is suitable 


A Ekitta presents the Elan table series. Pose, meaning “to 


for a variety of contract pose,” is typified in the elegantly shaped foot. Possessing a 
applications. Offered in definitively transitional appeal, this table series offers time- 
six bold Crayola Crayon- less elegance and compatibility in four variations of feet 


like colors, each colorway 

uses several gradations of 
tone. The warp is formed 
through an innovative use of 
gray and white space dyes to 
create a subtly heathered, tex- 
tured background. 


and endless combinations of finishes, styles and sizes. 
Each table is hand-crafted of laser-cut and tubular steel 
with a durable polyurethane enamel paint finish. 


Circle No. 213 
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Ergonomic principles, transitional styling, modern technology and old-fashioned 
craftsmanship are combined in Beachley's Donovan upholstered seating line, 
designed by Mary Knackstedt, ASID. Although it looks like regular seating, the 
construction adds up to major strides in comfort. A high back provides shoulder 
and lumbar support, a higher seat puts the sitter's legs at an angle that promotes 
good circulation and the arms are designed to provide comfort and leverage. The 
line is available in both traditional and contemporary styles. 


Circle No. 215 
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Light literally swings into motion with the 
introduction of a new Power-Trac lam- 
pholder from Halo Lighting that rotates 

358° and aims easily from 0° to 100° to 

move light in virtually any direction. 
Visually enhancing any setting, Swing is a 
low-voltage lampholder that is precision- 
crafted and executed in die-cast metal to 
offer strong yet simple lines. 


Circle No. 216 


Toli International is now producing a sheet vinyl product that 
promises to effect a radical shift in the way floorcovering for com- 
mercial installations-especially health care projects-is specified. 
MATURE is a line of clean, fashionable designs that emulate the 
warm aesthetics of natural wood, yet provide a tough heat-welded 
floor of unparalleled strength and durability for a flawlessly seam- 
less floor that can actually withstand flooding. 


Circle No. 218 


The McGuire M-36/SL 
Regency Host Chair is very 
itable for comfortable din- 
ing in either restaurant or 
residence. The chair is 
available in over 40 
McGuire finishes. 


Circle No. 220 
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Novikoff has introduced a truly brilliant 
piece of art in the form of the Briel chair, 
designed by Mitchell Pickard. 
Meticulously crafted in the tradition of fine 
furniture, this chair offers a fresh new 
look to guest seating. Briel's classic beau- 
ty exudes sophistication and its sculp- 
tured expression is poised to enhance any 
office environment. 


Y Circle No. 217 


Gretchen Bellinger is Positively Dotty over her 
epingle. Bellinger takes a strikingly simple 
motif...the dot...and offers an intriguing three 
dimensional quality. A sturdy epingle provides 
the background for the dot, which has a soft 
finish to offer a wonderful contrast to the 
structured ground. 


Circle No. 219 
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| Milcare Inc., a Herman Miller Co., has combined com- 
fort and functionality with its new Cambio Care Seating 
| products. Designed to be easy to use, easy to clean, 
and inexpensive to 
update or change, the 
new seating products 
specifically address the 
varied needs of health 
care environments, from 
patient rooms to waiting 
areas, in dimensions 
that work with the way 
the body naturally 
moves to sit or stand. 


Circle No. 224 
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The new Lotus Collection by 
Koroseal Wallcoverings gives 
a modern twist to the scal- 
loped design. A substantial 
neutral range and current 
accent range enhance wall- 
covering application opportu- 
nities, Lotus offers 40 color 
choices that can create the 
theme or tie together the 
individual elements of a 
design space with color and 
textural depth. 


Circle No. 223 
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Gardens is one of the liveliest and most intriguing 
of David Shaw Nicholls’ new series of rug pat- 
terns, in which scrolls programmed on the com- 
puter translate into a twisting vine and forms are 
animated and dance along the narrative. 


Circle No. 221 


А Optimus Tweed? adds design strength to Karastan 
Bigelow's popular Optimus commercial carpet fami- 
ly. All four patterns of Optimus Tweed2 11, Il, IIl, IV) 
live up to the family reputation for durability in the 
most demanding corporate installations. Like all 
members of the Optimus family, this quartet is con- 
structed of 100% DuPont Antron Legacy nylon fea- 
turing patented DuraTech soil resistant technology. 


Circle No. 222 


The Ultra-Lite Series A100 Modular Tasklight from PWG 
Inc. is a user-controlled task light for the work space. 
Featuring injection molded plastic construction, the light 
may be used under cabinets or shelves either singly or in 
pairs producing exceptional lighting performance and 
gy efficiency. Easy to install and maintain, the compact, 
lightweight, modular light is readily portable. 
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This Space Reserved for You. 


Move up to first class with Arrowood Casegoods and 900 Series Seating. 
Contact National for your reservation today. 
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Marketing, 
1600 Royal Street: Jasper, IN 47549 1.800.482.1616 Canada 1.800.635.5812 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 


Carpet for 
Health Care 


Television commercials like to depict American homes 
as the ultimate proving ground for wear, tear and 
stain, but they could be wrong. Few applications place 
as many demands on interior finishes as health care 
facilities. Important as vinyl is, being inherently antimi- 
crobial, easy to clean and odor- and stain-resistant, 
carpet is carving out a decent place for itself in health 
care as well. In fact, it is the flooring of choice in 
administrative offices, lounge areas and waiting 
rooms, places that focus on the family or support the 
staff. (See “On the Ground—with Health Саге 5 
Heavyweights,” January 1993.) And if the carpet 
industry has its say, carpet will become easier to 
maintain—on camera or off. 


WHITECREST CARPET MILLS 
Agenda, a stylized level loop pattern, is 
constructed of Whitecrest's high-perfor- 
mance Crestlon Loma solution-dyed 
yarns. The distinctive, handcrafted, tac- 
tile surface with multi-colored, barber- 
poled yarns creates a pointillistic, dif- 
fused and atmospheric effect. Agenda is 
available in seven lighter and brighter 
health care multi-colorations. 


Circle No. 244 
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PATCRAFT 


Manufactured with an exclusive 5/64th 
gauge Micro-Weave tufting process, 
Variable is one of the most densely con- 
structed products on the market today. 
Solution-dyed nylon and an anti-micro- 
bial treatment provide permanent bacte- 
rial and mildew protection. 


Circle No. 235 


DESIGNWEAVE 


Metropolis is available in 23 popular con- 


tract colorations, It is constructed of 


AlliedSignal Fiber's Anso HTX, a propri- 
etary 100% nylon cross-bonding fiber 
system that enhances tuft twist lock to 
deliver superior commercial carpet aes- 
thetics and performance. 
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KARASTAN-BIGELOW 

Topsail, a new commercial carpet for 
health care facilities, lets designers 
choose how much pattern they want to 
show by their selection of color. By playing 
with color intensity and hue variation, this 
patterned all-loop carpet offers a variety 
of looks. Topsail's color palette, design 
potential and construction make it appro- 
priate for use in the health care industry. 


Circle No. 231 


SHAW INDUSTRIES 
The Stratton Commercial Carpets division 
has introduced Tripoli, a patterned, loop 
pile carpet designed to meet the demands 
of health care and other high-performance} 
applications. Constructed of DuPont 
Antron Lumena nylon, Tripoli offers excep 
tional colorfastness and resists fading. 
Built-in antimicrobial properties provide 
long-lasting protection against bacteri 
and growth of microorganisms. 
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LEES COMMERCIAL CARPETS 


On Call M.D. is a new performance carpet 
constructed with Lees’ Duracolor tech- 
nology. This revolutionary process, which 
is incorporated into the actual carpet 
fiber and will not wear off, also provides 
superior stain resistance, ease of clean- 
ability and exceptional lade resistance. 
Duracolor M.D. takes the technology even 
further and can be specified when bleach 
resistance is important. 
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COLLINS & AIKMAN 

Terrain provides the aesthetics of pattern 
capabilities and leading edge design and 
style selections. Constructed of 100% 
DuPont solution-dyed nylon, Terrain 
allows a bleach mixture to be applied as 


a cleaning agent. 
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MANNINGTON COMMERCIAL 


Murano carpet combines elegant styling 
with long-lasting performance for a wide 
range of health care applications. 
Murano’s multicolor effect with DuPont 
\ntron Lumena Type 6,6 solution-dyed 
nylon has never before been achieved with 
solution-dyed fiber, Available in 19 high- 
contrast colors, Murano features DuraTech 
soil-resistance treatment, permanent stat- 
ic control and antimicrobial properties. 
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MILLIKEN CONTRACT CARPETS 
Explora is a tufted, textured loop carpet 
constructed of Milliken certified WearOn 
solution-dyed nylon with an antimicro- 
bial treatment. The carpet features 
excellent seamability and antistatic 
properties and is available with Stain 
Sentry stain resistance. 
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HARBINGER 

Chevron Chase features MicroPointe 
tufting technology that results in a tai- 
lored, woven wilton type texture; ultra- 
dense construction using Microsel yarns; 
fabric-like elegance; and an extremely 
low profile for meeting ADA legislation 
and health care locomotion require- 
ments. The patterned surface under- 
scores the product's classic, subtle ele- 
gance and is available in 17 colors. 
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DORSETT CARPET MILLS 

Миге is a contemporary graphic pat- 
terned loop that utilizes color blending to 
create a multi-colored look, highlighted 
by accent. barberpoled varns. It is com- 
prised of 16 upbeat colorways. The 
stainless Chromell 3N1 solution-dyed 
nylon construction carries a five-year 
stain cleanability and lightfastness war- 
ranty. Antimicrobial and static-free prop- 
erties are also featured. 


Circle No. 240 
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EUROTEX 


Concourse is a versatile flatweave cover- 
ing for floors, walls and other interior 
surfaces. Several backing options are 
offered, including the new high compres- 
sion EZroll back (shown), which is 
designed to allow easy movement for 
wheelchairs and carts. Concourse comes 
in a progression of colors duplicating the 
look of natural sisal, as well as in an 
updated palette of naturals and accents. 
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DURKAN PATTERNED CARPET 
D-2787 Regent is а new design offered 
for the health care industry. Regent is 
offered in over 528 standard colors; cus- 
tom colors are available upon request. 
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BENTLEY MILLS 

The Prescriptions for Healthcare collection 
revolutionizes design for the health care 
industry. Patterns, colorways and textures 
in a soothing palette of coordinating colors 
complement current health care interior 
finishes. Constructed of stain resistant 
DuPont Antron Lumena solution-dyed 
nylon, the collection provides wrap-around 
antimicrobial/antifungal protection and a 
low firm loop pile for easy roller mobility. 
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For a free price quote, contact Vicki Brewster, Reprints Manager at 516-424-3878 or 
Shelley Johnson, Production Manager at 415-905-2417. 


WAS YOUR 
COMPANY 
FEATURED IN 

A RECENT ISSUE? 


Is there an editorial feature you would like to share with 
your colleagues, clients or prospects? If so, why not take 
advantage of an excellent opportunity to pass the mes- 
sage along. Order economical reprints today. 


Available in original full-color, or black & white, 


reprints can be obtained from any issue of 
CONTRACT DESIGN. 
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ntroducing PERMABLOK? 
пу! protection against germs, 
brasions and stains. — PÓáÀ— 


vinyl can easily fall prey to the 


three-headed monster of germs, 
j 4 abrasions and stains. But now 
4 / b Г] "d there's Permablok’, а new protec- 
L 7. b T Р tive coating from Spradling. 


Keeps germs down for the count. 
Permablok? resists fungus, mold 
4 and mildew spores which can cause 
\ 7. unpleasant odors, staining and 
29 allergic reactions. 
Fights abrasion tooth and claw. 
Permablok? also forms a tough 
protective coating against scuffs 
and scrapes which characterize 
healthcare and food service 
environments. 


Stains can't get a foothold. 

. Permabiok’ resists stains like ink, 
L eee =. 

st wipe гіс Ры soap 


ifi -— that's 
~ = heads everywhere. 

Permablok? vinyls are available in a 

vast array of exciting patterns, and 
they're fire resistant. So whatever 

your application, specify vinyls with 
new Permablok?. Available through 

your Spradling distributor. 


J 


|... SPRADLI 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


rh ‘umber to receive a free 
comprehensive care guide. 
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The 
Miraculous 
Mandarin 


A refreshingly novel 
way of creating desks, 
conference tables and 
other 

furniture from 
interconnected 
"building-blocks" is 
the Tao Collection, 
designed by Wolfgang 
Mezger for Davis 
Furniture Industries 


By Roger Yee 


In two configurations of the new 
Tao Collection from Davis, compo- 
nents assume the form of a work 
station (top) and a conference table 
(above), as intended by designer 
Wolfgang Mezger (right). 
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don't. Harlequin furniture, 

pieces specifically designed 
to change form and function, 
have been part of the history of 
design since as early as the 17th 
century. A settle, for example, 
could be designed to tilt its back 
and become a table. A bird-cage 
table could tilt its top for com- 
pact storage. An expandable din- 
ing table could grow when leaves 
were inserted across its sliding 
rails. In the same spirit —yet 
mercurial in a wholly contempo- 
rary way—is the new Tao Collec- 
tion (Tao means "The Way" in 
classic Chinese philosophy) of 


Y ow you see it—and now you 


work stations, conference areas, 
work surfaces and the like, 
designed by Wolfgang Mezger 
and manufactured by Davis Fur- 
niture Industries under license 
from Germany's Wilhelm Renz 
GmbH & Company. 

“When Tao was introduced at 
Orgatec two years ago,” recounts 
Randy Davis, president of Davis, 
“I was struck by how responsive 
it could be to current events in 
the life of the individual and the 
organization. Its modularity, 
casegood components and 
unhanded orientation would 
enable it to scale up or down, 
doing more or less as the situa- 
tion needed.” 

At the heart of Tao's interre- 
lated work surfaces and storage 
units is their ability to pivot 
towards or away from each other 
without surrendering a physical 
attachment. Curiously, connec- 
tivity appears to endow the 
ensemble of components with 
more possibilities than compara- 
ble pieces of freestanding furni- 
ture would otherwise allow. 71 
conceived Tao as a multi-func- 
tional system with components 
that can be grouped individually 


just as well as they can be 
ganged," says Mezger. "Its pieces 
are connected to save space, 
reduce the number of parts 
required and instill the sense of 
modular building blocks." 

Thus, users of Tao can 
transform an executive desk into a 
conference table, slide a small 
conference table beneath a larger 
desk top, and adjust the overall 
geometry into virtually any orthog- 
onal, angular or curvilinear floor 
plan. Gontrolling all this move- 
ment are three vertical levels of 
space management established by 
Mezger's design: primary level, fo 
major horizontal surfaces, inter- 
mediate level, for pivoting tops 
that can bridge two primary leve 
tops, and support level, for sup 
porting the upper levels with con 
Lainers, legs, connectors and 
shelves. As for the device tha 
accommodates Tao's transforma 
Lions of primary and intermediate 
level tops, Mezger attaches the 
cylindrical steel legs through Шеп 
with a steel plate and pin that fi 
into a pivoting connector tha 
includes a 1 9/16-in. diamete 
steel pivot pin and a 7 1/2-in 
diameter nylon bearing disk. 

One other variable on the Тас 
theme thus far was introduced by 
the Davis design team: the inter. 
play of color on the work sur 
faces between wood stains fo 
maple, beech or sycamor 
veneers and painted finishes tha 
can be used to accent entir 
pieces or selected parts of « 
whole. "Europeans prefer tha 
the occupant of the work statior 
reserve a dark, painted top fo 
personal use while the visitor has 
the lighter, painted top or woo 
stain," Davis reports. "There a 
more options for our marke 
because Americans are strongly 
attracted to wood." 

Still more options should be о 
their way soon. Mezger is report 
edly working on a stand-up desk 
movable top and segmented con 
ference table to add to the Ta 
Collection. “I want the highes 
individual wishes of the end-use! 
Lo be fulfilled," he declares. Th 
paradox of Tao is that the end 
user doesn't even have to kno 
what those wishes are—unti 
their time has come. 2S 
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‘Durkan helped us create the ambiance 
of a residential hotel with carpet that 
contained all the specifications required 
in health care facilities today.” 


in Morse Nursing H Barbara Adn 


PRODUCT FOCUS 


The Eyes 
Have It 


King Miranda 


Associati of Milan 
designed the new 
DeTriana Chair for 
Atelier International 
in honor of America 


and original vision 


By Jean Godfrey-June 
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ou can't stop looking at il 

because it won't stop looking 

at you. Atelier Internation- 
al's new DeTriana, a pull-up chair 
designed by King Miranda Asso- 
ciati of Milan, lavishes attention 
on the observer, charming us as 
it simultaneously challenges us. 
Whatever DeTriana's motives 
тау be, its finely crafted beech- 
wood form comes from Italy by 
way of Spain and England— 
much like the man for which it is 
conspicuously not named. 

In truth, DeTriana's oval- 
shaped “eye” refers to the sharp 
eye of one Rodrigo de Triana, a 
sailor on the Pinta, the one ship 
out of three commanded by 
Ghristopher Golumbus that pur- 
portedly "discovered" America 
first in 1492. The story goes that 


it was de Triana who actually 
sighted the New World before 
Columbus. Why would Colum- 
bus demand credit? Perhaps it 
was the hefty reward Isabella 
and Ferdinand were offering the 
first man to sight land. In any 
case, Milan's famous design 
team, Perry A. King, an English- 
man, and Santiago Miranda, a 
Spaniard, have fashioned a chair 
that they feel pays proper 
tribute to the unsung de Triana. 
With this chair as his bench- 
mark, the designers hope he will 
never be forgotten again. 

There is a flip side to this apoc- 
ryphal tale, of course. “Atelier 
International needed a wood 
chair,” explains King. “At the same 
time, we wanted something to 
express the way people work with 
wood, using a chair 
that employs all the 
wonderful aspects 
and incredible curves 
of traditional wood- 
working in a contem- 
porary way.” 

Getting the shape 
right and developing 
a manufacturing pro- 
cess for such a chair 
took some time. King 
says, “We worked a 
long time on the 
shapes, making lots 
of prototypes in the 
studio. We didn't want 
anything too rigid, but 
we didn't want an 
exactly organic feel, 
either. We wanted to 
express a certain sin- 
uous line." 

Finding the right 
manufacturer to bring 


An eye for style: 
DeTriana’s gracefully origi- 
nal curves are punctuated 
by a watchful eye—and a 
colorful array of combined 
finishes—thanks to the 
efforts of its designers 
(below) Santiago Miranda, 
left, and Perry A. King, 
right, of Milan's King 
Miranda Associati. 
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this concept to market was vital. 
"The technology itself is not that 
unusual," King insists. "But the 
willingness to accept an unusual 
design, to work with it and try to 
see the possibilities—that's hard 
to find. It's less of a technical 
problem than an intellectual one." 

When the “right” manufactur- 
er finally appeared, a long devel- 
opment process got underway. 
As a carved chair, DeTriana is cut 
from solid wood. Though some 
elements are roughed out first by 
machine for economic reasons, 
the piece is essentially hand 
carved before it is finished in nat- 
ural, mahogany, pear, honey ог 
ebony stains. Its seat can then ђе 
upholstered with fabrics from AI, 
DesignTex or COM. 

The "eye" is critical to the 
design. King observes, "That| 
little round eye: It's very simply 
turned. But the fact that it's a dif. 
ferent color means it has to be 
attached after the chair back is 
stained. It's quite a process. But 
it’s also a tribute to your market 
to the 500 years and everything.” 

What's next for this versatile 
design team, which has tacklec 
everything from furniture, light 
ing and graphics to compute 
equipment since founding thei 
firm іп 1976? Another wooc 
chair, perhaps? The two profes: 
to remain intrigued about work 
ing with wood. 

"This chair is the beginning o 
something," says King, "not ar 
end in itself." Exactly what this 
means King and Miranda aren’ 
telling. We'll simply have to wai 
for the next curve they throw. >= 
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FROM SPACE. 
TO THE WORKPLACE. 


From the study of astronauts in space. 
A design allowing the body to emulate the 
stress-free posture assumed in the absence 
of gravity. • Achieved by a unique system of 
nine, distinct ergonomic adjustments. Then, 
a patented, body-fitted seat, sculpted to 
relieve up to 5096 of the seated pressure (psi) 
inflicted by gravity. • From the body at rest 
in the weightlessness of space, to the body 
at work on the tasks of the office. BodyBilt: 


== 
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For the next millennium. 
For literature and information, please call The Chair Works Inc. 800-364-5673 
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approach to the 
modern office... 


by TRANSWALL 


Private 
Office 
Spaces 
Ceiling-high 
partitions 
provide 
executive 
and personal 
environments, 
as well as 
common 
areas 

for training 
and 
conferences. 


Open Plan 
Systems 


Soundivider® , 
the open plan 
system for 
interaction 
and flexibility. 


All systems include a wide choice of Work surfaces, storage units and Electrical and electronic support is 
fabrics, baked enamel finishes, and accessories readily interchange system integrated. 

trim. Acoustical rating to .85 NRC. between low-wall and high-wall. For more information: 

Tackable panels with Class "A" flame Freestanding modular furniture Call toll-free 

spread. Trim is offered in wood or blends with panel mounted work 1-800-441-WALL, 

baked enamel colors. surfaces. or write to the address below. 


Single Source Responsibility 
As a manufacturer of both Soundivider® and Corporate Systems, 
Transwall offers the best option for coordinated office space requirements. 


I T MP Brandywine Industrial Park Те! 215.429.1400 
тата 1220 Wilson Drive Fax 215.429.1411 
Post Office Box 1930 Dealer/Distributer 


CORPORATION West Chester, PA 19380 


inquiries invited. 
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Designers may be facing far more radical changes in the way they program, plan and design America’s 


\mericans are all too familiar with the 

prophecies of doom regarding our shaky 
standing in a competitive world market. But 
savvy business leaders recognize that the 
'conomic invasion by our industrial rivals can 
be perceived as either a threat to our pros- 
perity or an invitation to improve our meth- 
ds of doing business. It's time for honest, 
'hetoric-free thinking. 

For example, office automation has been 
ieralded as the panacea for stagnating pro- 
luctivity in the work place since the introduc- 
ion of the personal computer in the 1980s. 
Годау, however, business consultants on the 
'utting edge of managerial and organizational 
heory are taking a second look at the 
idvances that our information systems gurus 
supposedly set in motion—and seeing a 
oorly devised squandering of potential pro- 
luctivity instead. Similarly, they question if 
he ongoing reorganization of corporate 

merica's hierarchy is more than a short- 
sighted solution to an infinitely more complex 
roblem. Simply redesigning the work place 
ith its existing structure intact, they argue, 
; tantamount to a cosmetic cure. 

The new business climate is already forc- 
ng fundamental changes in the way we 

ork—as well as every attending attitude 
bout status, power, organization and infor- 
mation. “Instead of work fragmentation and 
ask specialization, we have task compression 
nd integration,” write Michael Hammer, 
resident of Hammer and Company, and 
ames Champy, chairman and CEO of Cam- 
ridge, Mass.-based management consulting 
rm CSC Index Inc. “Instead of linear and 
equential process structures, we have paral- 
'| process structures, Instead of hierarchies 
›г decision-making, decision-making be- 
omes part of everyone's job." Consequently, 
ne office of the future and the role it plays in 
ur work environment may be nearly unrecog- 
izable to us. Take, for example, the experi- 
nce of Hallmark Cards Ine. 

In 1989, America's largest greeting card 
1ianufacturer looked out from its Kansas 
ity, Mo., headquarters at a rapidly changing 
onsumer market and decided that it was 
ue for a change. Privately-held, $2.8-billion 


A s the 20th century draws to a close, 


future offices than they realize 


By Jennifer Thiele 


Hallmark controlled some 44% of the U.S. 
greeting card market share (the next closest 
competitors are American Greetings with 
29*6 of the market and Gibson Greetings 
with 896). Even so, the process of assessing 
market need, writing, designing, printing 
and distributing cards had changed little 
since the company was founded by Јоусе C. 
Hall in 1910. 

Operations were so cumbersome that 
Hallmark could take up to two or three years 
Lo get a product on the shelves. Furthermore, 
business opportunities had expanded consid- 
erably from expressing traditional greetings 
to include such niche markets as congratula- 
tions-on-your-divorce, as-you-adopt-your- 
baby and happy retirement, to name just a 
few. Shrewd executives realized that to stay 
on top, Hallmark had to reevaluate how it 
brought what products to market. 

Hallmark is just one successful example of 
a company that has undertaken “business 
reengineering.” The term was devised by CSC 
Index to describe the fundamental rethinking 
and radical redesign of an entire business 
system to achieve dramatic improvements in 
performance. Under CSC Index's guidance, 
Hallmark has reduced many of its product 
development cycles to under one vear, allow- 
ing it to be much more flexible in responding 
to the market. 


What goes around comes 
around: Workers at 
American Pipe Founders in 
New York in 1902 (left), 
sitting in close physical 
proximity without barriers, 
could easily communicate 
with one another, much as 
today's experts recom- 
mend for team-based 
organizations. 
Contemporary designers, 
however, will develop 


According to CSC Index, redesigning г 
business system means altering every- 
thing—the business processes, jobs, organi- 
zational structures, management systems 
and culture of an organization. What it really 
boils down to, however, is teamwork. The 
concept carries with it ideas about organiza- 
tion, function and design that are as yet large- 
ly untested in American corporations. 

One pre-reengineering study conducted at 
Hallmark found that the product development 
cycle for a new concept included 25 handoffs, 
Ninety percent of the product's time was 
spent in in-and-out baskets—what business 
consultants call the “throw-it-over-the-wall” 
syndrome, where time and physical barriers 
between stages in product or service devel- 
opment or delivery impede the process. The 
syndrome is caused by traditional vertical 
integration that uses departments and hierar- 
chies as basic organizational units. 

Today, the trend is towards a flatter organi- 
zation that groups people in multi-disciplinary 
teams [0 achieve a customer-driven operation. 
“The most important thing overall is that the 
customer who places an order wants to 
receive a quality product or service on time 
and at a fair price,” says Gary Moran, a senior 
manager in Arthur Andersen's operational 
consulting practice. “He doesn’t care about the 
internal processes of the company. It is the 
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company's responsibility to know that what 
the customer wants cuts across several differ- 
ent processes within the organization. " 

Frank Osteroff, an organization consultant 
at McKinsey & Co., believes corporations 
should establish performance-based objec- 
tives that integrate people as necessary [0 
deliver that performance. "Companies should 
think in terms of cross-functional work pro- 
cesses and the flow of materials through the 
organization,” he explains, “then restructure 
themselves around these interdisciplinary 
processes rather than functions.” In 
Osteroff's ideal scenario, a company would 
organize into core processes such as new 
product or service development, order gener- 
ation and distribution. Each core team would 
have members empowered to act or make a 
decision on each stage in the process, there- 
by eliminating costly gaps in the work flow. 

The concept of employee empowerment, 
key to the teamwork-based organization, 
affects the traditional hierarchy within the 
work place as well as the dichotomy of office 
work. Technology encourages managerial and 
professional employees to do more of the 
work that has traditionally been delegated to 
clerical and administrative workers. In addi- 
tion, it helps make clerical and administrative 
workers themselves more productive. 

"Now that everyone has computers, it's 
just as easy to do that type of work yourself," 
observes Judy Swanson, principal at New 
York-based Kohn Pedersen Fox Interior Archi- 
tects (KPFIA). She adds that as fewer workers 
are needed to handle administrative tasks, 
fewer clerical work stations will be found in 
the work place. The ones that exist, however, 
will be bigger to accommodate the equipment 
needed to perform the job. 

Under a team organization, every member 
in a core process group performs equally vital 
functions, and every member has access to 
information required to make the process 
happen. "Status," who reports to whom, and 
"power," who knows or has access to the 
most information, become less relevant 
terms. Accordingly, Gary Micciunas, a senior 
consultant in Hellmuth, Obata & Kass- 
abaum's (HOK) facilities consulting group, St. 
Louis, concludes that current incentives and 
rewards tied to rank—including office space 
and design—become archaic. 

KPFIAs Swanson agrees that the coveting 
of office space is likely to change as attitudes 
about work change. “The politics of where 
people sit is still important," she observes. 
“Once we get into a more flexible mode, we 
will eliminate a lot of that political nonsense.” 

“The focus will no longer be ‘us and them’ 
or ‘boss and staff,’” explains Arthur Ander- 
sen's Moran. “Instead, the relationship will be 
‘coach and facilitator.” Furthermore, as the 
trend towards multifunctional employees 
continues and empowerment demands more 
responsibility from each worker, distinctions 
between clerical/administrative and manage- 
rial/professional functions become more 
blurred. Even companies that do not ascribe 
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to team-based organization are feeling the 
effects of streamlining and automation, as 
smaller numbers of workers assume greater 
numbers of functions. 

Workers who take on more responsibility 


must inevitably be open to and capable of 


learning new skills. "The world is done chas- 
ing cheap labor," surmises Calhoun from CSC 


Herman Miller's Prototype office of the 
future (left gracefully integrates both 
group and individual work space. Team 
members working side by side in this type 
of environment would have direct access 
to one another to facilitate the quick exe- 
cution of a core process. 


U.S. Department of Labor Statistics from 
1992 indicate that the majority of the U.S. 
work force holds office jobs (opposite). 


work paradigm. “Teams will con- 
tinuously be re-formed and refor- 
matted as projects require, so sta- 
bility in the work place wil 
become less of a criteria," notes 
Arthur Gensler, principal of Sar 
Francisco-based Gensler anc 
Associates/Architects. “The ability to reclus 
ter and be flexible will be more importan 
then.” Reorganization in the office of the 
future will be more commonplace, he sug 
gests, minimizing the emotional attachments 
to a particular work space and the psycholog 
ical impact of moving. 

Not only will people have to adapt to chang 


New ideas for the office—straight from the factory floor 


Index. “It now needs skilled labor.” William B. 
Johnston, author of Workforce 2000: Work 
and Workers for the 21st Century, published 
by the Hudson Institute, a think tank in Indi- 
anapolis, writes, “The new jobs in service 
industries will demand much higher skill lev- 
els than the jobs of today. Very few new jobs 
will be created for those who cannot read, fol- 
low directions and use mathematics.” 

Many of the new organizational concepts 
now being applied to the white-collar world, 
explains Moran, have been borrowed directly 
from the factory floor, where automation and 
the manufacturing cell concept have already 
greatly improved productivity and created a 
more logical work flow. Further office automa- 
tion may reduce overall work place popula- 
tions even more: Moran estimates that 40-50% 
less people will be able to handle the same vol- 
ume of work. But those workers who are not 
“being replaced by machines” will necessarily 
be more skilled and multifunctional. 

Hand in hand with higher skill levels 
comes the need for flexibility. Gary Ottenjan, 
manager of facilities programs for Haworth 
Inc., in Holland, Mich., points out that, “Rapid 
changes in the work place can cause uncer- 
tainty and instability for employees. But the 
creation of a new work environment and rela- 
tionships will ultimately better equip employ- 
ees to meet company goals.” 

Change is indeed inherent in the team- 


ing organizations, but organizations will have 
to adapt to changing demographics. As mo 
women and working parents enter or remain ir 
the work force, and as more workers’ agin 
parents live longer, provisions will have to be 
made for the personal demands of family life 
Writes Johnston in Workforce 2000, “Demands 
for day care and for more time off from work 
for pregnancy leave and child rearing dutie 
will certainly increase, as will interest in part 
time, flexible and stay-at-home jobs.” 

Yet the desire to work at home may not b 
as great as some might expect. Nancy Gree’ 
marketing director of workplace research fo 
The Knoll Group, based in New York, point 
out that currently, only 5-15% of worker 
given the opportunity are actually electing t 
work at home. “People basically want to wo 
at work,” concurs Gensler. “They need th 
social environment of the office.” 

Clearly today’s structure of highly depar 
mentalized and status-conscious offic 
design cannot support the changes predicte 
for the work place. A report by Grand Rapids 
Mich.-based Steelcase on "tomorrow" 
Office" states: "The people that collaborat 
must have physical proximity. Communica 
tion and performance are enhanced whe 
team members are available to one anothe| 
Facility planning will be based on projec 
rather than organizational charts." 

То maximize team effectiveness, expert 
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agree that physical co-location of team mem- 
bers within the work place is most desirable, 
though certainly not necessary given today's 
advanced communications capabilities. 
"There are many benefits to co-locating,” 
says Moran, “but if you can't have physical 
co-location, then you have to achieve virtual 
co-location through technology.” 

“The office structure is an important 
enabler of team-based interaction of employ- 
ees,” insists Osteroff. “The design challenge is 
to promote effective teamwork within the 
groups that populate a process, and promote 
effective interaction between groups as well." 
Whereas the conventional office often puts par- 
titions and doors between people who should 
be working together, management experts are 
urging that the office of the future support 
group work areas that literally place team 
members side by side—like those in Japan. 

“The Japanese are team players,” observes 
KPFIA's Swanson. “But certainly their work 
environment of big rooms, big table and total 
chaos will be tempered as Americans reinter- 
pret their style.” As designers pursue new 
office concepts here, they will certainly strive 
for a more humanistic version of the Japanese 
xperience, in an attempt to foster teamwork 
лош neglecting the needs of the individual. 
ul Cornell, PhD, manager of environmental 
nd behavioral research at Steelcase, explains, 
“Many processes require collaboration and 
ultiple perspectives, but creativity also 
equires solitude and uninterrupted 
hinking time.” 

Drawing on Steelcase R&D, Cornell 
bserves, “Existing environments will 
ot accommodate emerging work prac- 
ice and need to evolve. Private offices 
re too private. Open plan offices are 
00 open. Conference rooms are too 
"arce and are not dedicated." 

If the team work concept prevails, 
he office of the future is likely to 
equire a delicate balance between co- 
»cated group areas, where technology 
nd equipment supporting group 
1eetings (such as marker boards, pro- 
ection units and display fixtures) will 
e thoroughly integrated, and private 
etreats. Conference tables alone will 
ot define groups. “Enhanced meeting 
"as," notes Gensler, “should be flexi- 
le spaces where you can write on the walls, 
it on the floor, access and share information 
nd draw on each other as resources. " 

"As companies experiment with work 
pace layouts and adjacency studies, they will 
Чу on technology and flexible furniture sys- 
‘ms to support their new structure and envi- 
onment," notes Haworth's Ottenjan. How 
ell existing furniture systems can support 
lose changes is arguable. However, aban- 
oning existing furniture is economically pro- 
ibitive. "The knowledge workers that we talk 
bout will address the situation in different 
jays,” says Cornell. “Certainly much can be 
)lved just by applying existing products,” 

"Traditional furniture systems are still rel- 
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evant as physical solutions, and we shouldn't 
just throw them ош,“ agrees HOK's Micciu- 
nas. "What is different is how decisions are 
made about their allocation." In Micciunas’ 
view, the need for flexibility lies as much with 
the attitude of the company and its workers 
as the physical environment. “Organizations 
and office workers, as well as facilities, are 
becoming much more fluid and flexible," he 
says. "That is only possible when you have a 
sophisticated way of managing space. Tradi- 
tional corporate standards assume that 
things will stay pretty much the same. The 
progressive view says there must be a higher 
tolerance for disorder." If facility managers 
learn to manage facilities by time as well as 
space, physical location and dedication of 
work space may not be so important—as long 
as employees feel they can have facilities 
available to them when they need them. 
Research conducted by Herman Miller Inc. 
of Zeeland, Mich., notes that the impact of 
change will represent a key challenge to furni- 
ture manufacturers in supplying the office of 
the future: “Project teams frequently break 
up and reassemble in different combinations, 
and several project teams work on different 
projects at different stages at the same time. 
This presents an unprecedented flexibility 
challenge to the facility. Not only must the 
walls and furniture be flexible enough to 
accommodate occasional updates without 
huge expense, but now the facility must 
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accommodate almost daily rearranging to sup- 
port a constantly revolving kaleidoscope of 
project team activities.” 

Some notable criticisms can be seen as 
important footnotes to the team-based con- 
cept of organization. Many experts feel that 
America’s formal education and job training 
are woefully inadequate for producing the kind 
of skilled work force that can function success- 
fully in the team environment. “Many organiza- 
tions believe that they can form effective 
teams with the snap of a finger." says Knoll's 
Green. “That's not true. In fact, hundreds of 
teams fail every day because members of the 
newly-formed groups lack the interpersonal, 
communication or other skills to be effective 


team members." 

According to CSC Index, downsizing, 
restructuring, reorganization and automation 
all define the corporate makeover in terms of 
existing structures, processes and proce- 
dures—and are limited by that narrow vision. 
Architecture and design can just as easily be 
added to the list. "Architects typically use tech- 
niques not unlike the information systems 
approach, by asking clients what they need to 
accommodate how they work," observes Cal- 
houn. "That's a fatal flaw because users often 
have a conventional viewpoint that fragments 
business processes and productivity.” 

Far from being an indictment of the design 
industry's ability to keep pace with the office of 
the future, management consultants are just 
beginning to realize the vital role facilities can 
and must play in implementing new organiza- 
tional theories. "Office space can be as much a 
barrier as lack of skills in an organization," 
says Calhoun. "We are just now recognizing 
that facilities are a vital part of a reorganiza- 
tion project." Arthur Andersen's Moran points 
out that, "Мапу new business concepts for the 
office are borrowed from the manufacturing 
floor. This will surely have implications in 
terms of office and office furniture design." 

Furthermore, consultants are willing to 
admit that as business people, they are in no 
way equipped to tackle the design problems 
Lhat arise. At the same time, HOK's Micciunas 
reminds us, "A lot of what is now emerging in 


Е Forming, forestry ond fishing 

ШШ ооо fabricators and laborers 

B Precision production, сай and repair 
Ж Service occupations 

Ш Technical, soles ond administrative support 
E] Managerial and professional specialty 


organizational theory puts new demands on 
the space that architects and designers pro- 
vide. There is a new emphasis on understand- 
ing business that is typically beyond the realm 
of traditional architectural skills." 

Developing a satisfactory relationship 
between form and function has always been a 
primary responsibility of the corporate design- 
er. But what happens when the relationship 
between workers, work processes and the 
office environment becomes more integrated 
than ever? As the curtain rises on the 21st cen- 
tury, the stage is set for an increasingly inter- 
dependent relationship between business the- 
ory and design theory. We are—and soon will 
be—what we design. >= 
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The Color of Monet 


Interior Space Inc. uses a novel technique to help Mallinckrodt Specialty Chemicals Company 


visualize a prestigious new look for its St. Louis headquarters 


he next time you have a 
T headache and reach for 

help, you might thank 
lallinckrodt Specialty Chemi- 
'als Сотрапу, the world's 
argest producer of aceta- 
ninophen, the active ingredi- 
pnt in Tylenol® and other pain 
lievers. The St. Louis-based 
nanufacturer of high-quality. 
high-purity chemicals for the 
pharmaceutical, food, cos- 
лес. paper, plastics, print- 
ng. electronics and chemical 
process industries boasts a 
product line that dates back to 
867, when Gustav, Edward 
апа Otto Mallinckrodt found- 
d the first fine chemical pro- 
lucer west of the Mississippi. 
те company began by pro- 
lucing ammonia, spirits of 
itrous ether, chloroform and 
arbolic acid; expanded into codiene and 
hydrogen peroxide in the early 1900s; pio- 
eered the development of barium sulfate for 
-ray studies of the gastrointestinal tract just 
rior to World War I: provided the U.S. govern- 
nent with all the high-purity uranium oxide 


action during World War |; and advanced 
all bladder x-ray technology with a major new 
nedium in the 1960s. 

With a long and distinguished history 
arked by such notable accomplishments, it 
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sed in the world's first self-sustaining nuclear 


By Jennifer Thiele 


should come as no surprise that when space 
constraints forced Mallinckrodt Specialty 
Chemicals Co. to move off its founding site in 
St. Louis in 1992, chief executive officer Mack 
Nichols called for a new headquarters facility 
that would simultaneously reflect the compa- 
nv's strong image and well-established tradi- 
поп and its progressive marketing and 
growth plans in the ever-evolving chemical 
industry. Interior Space Inc. fulfilled the 
request by outfitting 80,000 sq. ft. on three 
and one-half floors of a new suburban office 


That Interior Space used Claude 
Monet's Water Lilies as the inspi- 
ration for Mallinckrodt Specialty 
Chemicals Company's color 
palette is most dramatically evi- 
dent in the elevator lobbies (oppo- 
site), where a purplish-blue ceiling 
is reflected in a sleek, black gran- 
ite floor. The cove ceiling and 
highly reflective floor also suggest 
that the elevator lobbies are larger 
than they actually are. 


Mallinckrodt CEO Mack Nichols 
wanted the design to reflect stabil- 
ity and tradition befitting a 125- 
year-old company, plus the pro- 
gressive attitude of a pioneer and 
leader in its field. Interior Space 
responded by using traditional 
design elements in a more con- 
temporary form, like this crescent- 
shaped row of sleek, tapered 
columns that enhance the execu- 
tive reception area (left. 
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building with an interior environment that 
evokes past, present and future—within a 
classical space subjected to contemporary 
interpretation. 

Interior Space project designer Mike Benz 
explains that the design team grappled with 
reconciling the two seemingly contradictory 
goals. The solution went much deeper than 
the aesthetics alone by embracing space 
planning and programming. “We couldn't 
abandon stability and tradition, but needed a 
progressive image as well,” recalls Benz. “We 
started by developing a space plan that was 
very formal, symmetrical and understand- 
able in a traditional sense.” 


Mallinckrodt's program called for space 
allocation for financial and administrative 
functions, operations support, the legal 
department and two operating groups, the 
drug and cosmetic chemicals group and the 
catalyst, performance and laboratory chemi- 
cals group, in addition [0 a full-service cafete- 
ria, dispensary, reception, boardroom, confer- 
ence center and computer room. Both the 
space plans and stacking plans produced for 
these activities were quite straightforward. 
Interior Space located the various depart- 
ments on floors two through five according to 
traditional design principles. Reception, with 
an adjacent conference center, was placed on 
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the second floor opposite the cafeteria and dis- 
pensary, while the executive area and board 
room were elevated to the fifth floor along with 
operations and support, legal, human 
resources, communications and public affairs. 

The formal, symmetrical space planning 
concept used on all four floors was intended 
to reflect classical ideals and reinforce the 
solid history and tradition of Mallinckrodt, 
Common areas were placed on the east-west 
axis of the building core, reinforcing the exist- 
ing building plan, and the remainder of the 
spaces were worked out from there. Enclosed 
private offices were located on the east and 
west sides of the building, leaving the north 


and south side open to allow natural light to 
enter the open office areas. 

Mallinckrodt's director of design and con- 
struction George Тотал, who had also 
orchestrated the design for the company's 
previous facility, explains that another prima- 


aying no to a quarter of 


ry goal of the project was to introduce as 
much natural light into work areas as possi- 
ble. “At our other location, the millwork was 
much darker and heavier." says Tomazi. "We 
had a quarter of a mile of red oak paneling 
Here we wanted a different feeling, with more 


Mallinckrodt's previous facility was 
dark and traditional, with lengths of 
red oak paneling. The historic associ- 
ation with wood was transported into 
the new headquarters with significant- 
ly lighter avodire and anigre veneers. 
The boardroom (below) and main 
reception area (opposite) show a 
design commitment to an open, airy 
space that is upscale without being 
ostentatious. 
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open space, a lighter, more upscale interior." 
To achieve openness, Benz explains that 
Interior Space first suggested pushing all pri- 
vate offices towards the interior and leaving 
the entire perimeter exposed. “It was hard to 


eet them to go for that,” he admits, Though 
Mallinckrodt was not ready to abandon the 
traditional placement of private offices along 
perimeter walls, decision-makers were quite 
willing to accept glass-fronted offices, In fact, 
the previous facility also had glass-fronted 
offices to transmit natural light, but window 


treatments had dramatically negated their 
effectiveness. The new glass walls are frosted 
from six feet down to insure privacy while 
they allow light to penetrate the building core. 
The design aesthetic at Mallinckrodt's 
headquarters clearly had to convey a pro- 
gressive attitude and an image of corporate 
sophistication without diminishing the sense 
of establishment that was already rooted in 
ће floor plan. Interior Space chose tradition- 
al design elements and finish materials, bul 
applied them with a more modern interpreta- 
tion. “Generally, we're a roll-up-vour-shirt- 
sleeves-and-lets-get-down-to-business kind 
of company." says Tomazi. "We didn't want 


anything ostentatious, but we did want to 
portray the image of a growing company that 
is operating in the latter part of the 20th cen- 
tury. Interior Space did a good job of bringing 
those two ideas together.” 

Mallinckrodt was enthusiastic about Inte- 
rior Space's traditional use of wood in the 
new headquarters, though this time the 
designers were careful to specify more con- 
temporary. light-colored veneers of avodire 
and anigre to elegantly accent public spaces 
and reinforce the sense of airiness. "We used 
traditional materials like wood, but we didn't 
use traditional wood," explains Benz. “And we 
used traditional elements, but we manifested 


them in a contemporary form." 

Ihe objective, according to Interior 
Space's director of design Kevin Flynn, was 
“to reinforce the formal, traditional ideals of 
Mallinckrodt with a modern interpretation of 
classical architectural elements." Space 
defining elements, traditional in placement 
and arrangement, are nonetheless progres- 
sive in style. A curving row of sleek, tapering 
wooden columns in executive reception, for 
example, marries traditional design princi- 
ples with modern expression. 

Го accentuate the “timelessness” that 
Interior Space sought to create for its client, 
Flynn recalls, the design team concluded that 
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à classic color palette would be most appro- 
priate. Partly to satisfy their own desire for 
novelty in choosing the color palette and 
partly to make it as easy as possible for their 
client to understand the design concept, 
Flynn and Benz searched through the St. 
Louis Museum of Art to find three classical 
paintings with very different color schemes, 
The paintings were presented to Mallinckrodt 
as choices for the corporate color palette, 
with Claude Monet's Water Lilies prevailing. 
The decision set the choice of carpets, paints 
and upholstery throughout, but is most dra- 
matic in the purplish-blue ceiling coves over 
elevator lobbies and corridors. 

AN in all, the designers agree that it was ап 
interesting and effective way to communicate 
their ideas. "If we simply presented a palette, 
we probably wouldnt have had a decision that 
quickly,” muses Benz. “We just said, ‘the col- 
ors come from the paintings, and they re all 
classical paintings." The association was no 
doubt intended to help Mallinckrodt conclude 
that the colors would add the same classical 
appeal to its interiors—and to leave the com- 
pany with the proud feeling that its new corpo- 
rate home is indeed a masterpiece. ®: 


Project Summary: Mallinckrodt Specialty Chemicals 
Company Corporate Headquarters 


Location: St. Louis, MO. Total floor area: 80.000 sq. 
ft. No. of floors: 3.5. Average floor size: 25,000 sq. ft. 
Total staff size: 240, Wallcoverings: B.E Goodrich, 
Deepa, DesignTex, Knoll, Wolf-Gordon. Paint: 
Brod Dugan. Laminate: Formica, Nevamar. Drywall: 
U.S. Gypsum. Flooring: Armstrong, Fiandre, 
Fritz Tile. Carpet: Harbinger, J & J Industries, 
Prince Street. Carpet fiber: BASE DuPont, Mon- 
santo. Ceiling: Celotex, U.S. Gypsum. Lighting: 
\rtemide, Elliptipar. Flos, Шипипапоп Con- 
cepts and Engineering, Kurt Versen, Lightolier, 
Lithonia, Metalux, Reggiani, Williams. Doors: 
Weyerhaeuser. Door hardware: Schlage. Hager, 
Ives. Glass: Glass-Temp. Window treatments: Lev- 
olor. Work stations: Herman Miller. Work station seat- 
ing: Herman Miller. Steelcase. Lounge seating: 
Bernhardt, HBE Cafeteria seating: Versa. Other seat- 
ing: Brayton, Brickel, KI. Stow & Davis. Uphol- 
stery: Brickel, Deepa, DesignTex. Knoll, Pallas, 
Spinneybeck, Steelcase. Conference tables: Howe, 
Intrex. Cafeteria tables: Forms + Surfaces. Files: 
Meridian. Shelving: Aurora, Steelcase. Architectural 
woodworking/cabinetmaking: Woodbyrne Cabinetry. 
Accessories: Egan Visual. Signage: Engravings 
Unlimited. Client: Mallinckrodt Specialty Chemi- 
cals Company. Architect/interior designer: Interior 
Space Inc.; Pat Whitaker, IBD, principal in 
charge; Vern Remiger, AIA, project manager; 
Kevin Flynn, AIA, director of design; Mike 
Benz, project designer; Anna Blustein, Debbie 
Ernst, Ron Johnson, Krista Kudla, Wade Rose, 
project team. Mechanical contractor: Charles E. Jar- 
rell. Electrical contractor: Environmental Electric. 
General contractor: Tarlton Corp. Lighting designer: 
Kevin Flynn, Interior Space Inc. Furniture dealer: 
Interiors Unlimited, Holscher Wernig Inc. Pho- 
tographer: Jon Miller/Hedrick-Blessing. 
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The neutral architectural envelope 
and color palette of whites and 
grays borrowed from Water Lilies 
was accented throughout 
Mallinckrodt by splashes of color, 
like this olive green wall that sep- 
arates an open plan work area 
(left from the conference center. 
The colors in the corporate саје- 
teria (below) were turned up to 
create a stimulating change for 


employees. 


Space planning followed a tradi- 
tional placement of private offices 
along the perimeter walls, with 
everything else working its way 
out from there in balanced sym- 
metry. The floor plan (bottom) 
shows how the north and south 
ends of the building were left 
exposed to allow natural light to 
enter the core. 
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DESIGN 


Why would venerable U.S. Trust leave an historic home base in Manhattan's Wall Street 
for new offices, designed by Mancini Duffy, in boisterous Times Square? 


Put your best foot forward: The private bank 
(opposite) on the ground floor of the U.S. 
Trust building in midtown Manhattan is where 
well-heeled customers discreetly check on 
accounts. Accordingly, the design reflects that 
quiet opulence. 


U.S. Trust left more than its Wall Street address 
behind when it moved uptown-abandoning ап 
ultra-traditional design for a fresher, lighter 
interior. Even the executive "living room" 
(above) looks modern and comfortable. 
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Moving Lp 


By Amy Milshtein 


reakthroughs are never accomplished by 
playing it safe. Yet risk takers—the indi- 
viduals and organizations who move our 
world forward through new art forms, scien- 
tific discoveries and business ventures—are 
not the same as reckless dare devils, who 


take risks just for the thrill of it. U.S. Trust, 
the New York City-based financial services 
company, understands this delicate balance 
when it preaches managed risk to its clients. 
It also practices what it preaches, as evi- 
denced by its new, midtown headquarters, 
designed by Mancini Duffy. 

While moving to midtown Manhattan may 
not seem particularly daring, consider the 
company and its 140-year history. With more 
than $275 billion in total assets (1991), U.S. 
Trust has conducted business from head- 
quarters in the Wall Street area since 1853, 
specializing in asset management, private 


banking, fiduciary and security services. 
When its lease came due, the company con 
cluded that there was no corporate advan 
tage in staying in Wall Street, and began look 
ing throughout the city for suitable sites. 

The search ended at a new, mid-bloc 
office building on West 47th Stree 
between Sixth and Seventl 
Wwenues, just steps away from 
Times Square, the City's colorfu 
theater district. U.S. Trust took the 
first 15 floors plus two below-grade 
floors for storage and service, mak 
ing it the anchor tenant. It alse 
negotiated to eventually occupy the 
remaining 10 floors. More impor 
tantly, the new location affordec 
L.S. Trust the opportunity to create 
a facility where the design reflect: 
the company, in a part of Manhat 
tan that has seen a dramatic surg 
in corporate occupancy. 

“Our last Wall Street location 
45 Wall Street, consisted of 2: 
floors of mismatched furniture, 
says Richard E. Morgan, senior vic 
president at U.S. Trust. "We didn’ 
really have defined corporate stan 
dards either." 

\ desire for a change in aesthet 
ics and location may be a direc 
result of U.S. Trust's recent shift it 
corporate policy. Make no mistake 
U.S. Trust is in the game to mak 
money, having not missed а singh 
dividend in its history. But in 
major shift in new business deve 
opment, it has started courtin 
clients. “Our only advertisemen 
came from word of mouth,” says Morgan 
Now he reports that U.S. Trust advertises о 
radio and in print, actively searching ou 
clients among the newly affluent. 

This new corporate strategy, coupled wit 
younger people at the top, set the stage for 
change in design. "We interviewed 22 of U.S 
Trust's corporate leaders to get their idea « 
what the new image should be," says J 
O'Neill Duffy, principal at Mancini Duffy. “( 
course, we got 22 different answers." 

But one philosophy came through clear; 
The design must paint a picture of a traditior 
al bank with an outlook to the future—hol 
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the glitz, please—and give employees in all 


parts of the organization their fair share of 


attention. “U.S. Trust did not want anything 
extravagant or ostentatious,” reports Peter 
Zambouros, associate at Mancini Duffy. The 
design firm's response: Use quality materials 
and a cost-effective reinterpretation of tradi- 
tional elements, 

How Mancini Duffy accomplished this can 
be seen in the moldings, which are plaster 
instead of wood. In another example, decora- 
tive sheetrock fascias complement marble 
floors in the elevator lobbies. Of course, the 
11th-floor executive offices and 12th-floor 
executive dining received a little extra gilding. 
Vaulted ceilings, mahogany doors and frames, 
wood cornice moldings, paneling and flooring 
and a decorative marble stair also set these 
areas apart. 

While some Wall Street office 
furniture found its way into execu- 
tive quarters, Morgan admits these 
areas represent a “180 degree 
design turnaround” from the ultra- 
conservative offices of the past. 
“Even though all the top people 
signed off on the design | was still 
wary,” he says. “But it was well 
received.” 

So were the rest of the spaces. 
One department occupies each 
floor, and each floor has been adapt- 
ed for that department's individual 
needs. "We offered three different 
size private offices and systems fur- 
niture with three different heights,” 
says Geri Atwood, designer at 
Mancini Duffy. "Department heads 
could choose the configuration that 
best suited their needs." 

The resulting floors may look dif- 
ferent, equipped with perimeter 
offices, perimeter plus core offices 
or just systems, but they give each 
group maximum efficiency. No mat- 
ter what the configuration, however, 
each area received equal treatment. 
For instance, U.S. Trust initially con- 
templated using wood furniture sys- 
tems only in areas that would 
receive guests and clients, with lami- 
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nate for the rest—but 
opted for wood all around. 
And decorative sidelights 
bring sun into all open- 
plan areas. 

Choosing furniture for 
а job this size (385.000- 
Sq. ft.) was an olympian 
task in itself. To prevent 
costly mistakes, U.S. Trust 
and Mancini Duffy con- 
structed full-size mock 
ups in the ballroom of the 
nearby Hotel Diplomat. 
They test drove furniture 
there for nine months 
before the landlord, who 
also owns the U.S, Trust 
building, finally shut the doors. 

Consequently, client and designer knew a 
great deal about what products would work in 
the new home—and why. One place where 
systems furniture will not fly, to cite an obvi- 
ous example, is in private banking. Located 
on the ground floor, this area allows affluent 


A test drive of new furniture-that ran for nine months 


individual clients to discreetly check on their 
accounts. Because of the nature of this busi- 
ness, Mancini Duffy opted to re-use some of 
the Wall Street office's roll top desks. 
Conferencing is an important part of day- 
to-day operations at U.S. Trust, so confer- 
ence rooms had to be abundant. Along with at 
least one conference room on each floor, the 
architects added a mid-sized (75-person) and 


Mancini Duffy offered three 
heights of systems and three 
sizes of private offices to 
allow department heads to 
tailor their floors for efficien- 
cy. No matter what the func- 
tion, though, each floor 


received wood furniture (eft). 


What better spot for a power 
lunch than the executive din- 
ing room (below)? Mancini 
Duffy included a full-service 
kitchen to cater to hungry 
power brokers and their 
clients. Yet all employees 
benefit from 100% subsidized 
cafeteria meals. 
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Project Summary: U.S. Trust Company of New York 


Location: New York, NY. Total floor area: 385,000 sq. 
ft. No. of floors: 16. Average floor size: 20.000 sq. ft. 
Total staff size: 1.000. Cost/sq. ft.: 590, Wallcoverings: 
Wolf-Gordon, DesignTex, Carnegie, Unika 
Vaev. Paint: Benjamin Moore, Glidden, Pitts- 
burgh. Laminate: WilsonArt, Formica, Laminart, 
Nevamar. Flooring: Armstrong, Azrock, United 
Ceramic Tile, American Olean, Gail Architec- 
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As U.S. Trust is actively seeking new 
clients, an auditorium for seminars and 
large meetings is imperative. Mancini 
Duffy answered with a finely appointed, 
state-of-the-art room (below, lef) that 
seats up to 250 in a traditional setting. 


Though the executives signed off on the 
design, Richard E. Morgan, senior vice 
president at U.S. Trust, admits he was 

initially wary about the 180° design 
turnaround in executive areas. In the 
end, comfortable yet distinctly modern 
facilities like the boardroom (below, 
right pleased everyone. 
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a large (250-person) room. To assure privacy 
and prevent disturbances, peepholes were 
ingeniously drilled into the doors. 

ind throughout it all there is art. Along 
with portraits of CEOs past and present and 
preserved newspaper clippings that document 
U.S. Trust's history, a decidedly progressive 
art collection adorns the entire facility. The 
most whimsical work, a wall-mounted collage 
of brightly colored, old plastic toy fragments 
resembling individual people. graces the 
employee dining room. 

Designed to seat 400, the full-service dining 
room offers more than views of art work. U.S. 
Trust encourages employees to eat there by 
offering a 100% subsidy. “Yes, there is a free 
lunch at U.S. Trust.” says Morgan with a smile. 

But it’s more than free food that keeps 
employees happy. Morgan reports that all 
1,000 employees from the CEO down to mail- 
room personnel are pleased with the design. 
Considering that U.S. Trust has the lease until 
the year 2014, that adds up to a lot of smiling 
faces for many years to come. >> 


tural Ceramics. Carpet/carpet tile: Bentley. Custom 
rug: Edward Fields. Ceiling: Armstrong. Lighting: 
Lightolier. Doors: Capital Cabinets, Midhattan 
Woodworking Corp. Door hardware: Schlage. Glass: 
Abbott Glass Co. Window treatments: Levolor. Rail- 
ings: Abbott Glass Co. Work stations: Knoll. Work sta- 
tion seating: Vecta, Herman Miller, Donghia. 
Lounge seating: Stendig Andover, HBE Jack Lenor 
Larsen, Donghia, Fairington. Cafeteria, dining, audi- 
torium seating: Danko, Al. Other seating: Smith & 
Watson, Bernhardt, Zographos, Scope. Uphol- 
stery: Ben Rose, Deepa, Scalamandre, Lee Jofa, 
Unika Vaev, Brickel, DesignTex, Nienkamper, 
Knoll, Boris Kroll, Stratford Hall. Cafeteria, dining, 
training tables: Howe. Other tables: DaLesweiser, 
Scope, Donghia, Cedric, Hartman, Interna. 
Files: Meridian. Drapery: Maharam. Lighting: Shel- 
don Mindel, Remington. Architectural woodworking: 
Capital Cabinets, Midhattan Woodworking 
Corp, Sauer. Elevators: Westinghouse. HVAC: 
Liebert. Fire safety: Reliable. Security: Diebold. 
Access flooring: CTEC. Underfloor duct: Bouras. Plumb- 
ing fixtures: Kohler. Client: United States Trust 
Company. Base building architect: Кох & Fowle 
Architects. Interior designer: Mancini Duffy. Struc- 
tural engineer: Office of Irwin G. Cantor. Mechani- 
cal/electrical engineer: Cosentini Associates. General 
contractor: Tishman Construction Corp. of NY. 
Construction manager: Structure Tone. Lighting design- 
er: William Boland Associates. Acoustician: 
Robert A. Hansen Associates. Furniture dealer: 
AFD, Empire, BFI. Photographer: Paul Warchol. 
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The work station that today's managerial and professional workers really want may look 


Having It All 


surprisingly like the new Westside Offices for The Capital Group, Los Angeles, 


designed by Gwathmey Siegel & Associates 


ith Americans pouring $1 billion a day 

into mutual funds, it was only a matter 

of time before the top fund managers 
stood out, catapulting such individuals as 
Fidelity's Peter Lynch and Vanguard's John 
Neff to celebrity status among the nation's 
investors. Not only has Lynch's face ap- 
peared on the covers of Business Week, For- 
tune and Money, the media have followed 
the now-retired star of the Fidelity Magellan 
fund home to meet his family. Yet you aren't 
likely to see the spotlights settle on the lead- 
ing money managers of two of the nation’s 
five largest stock mutual funds, Investment 
Co. of America ($11.41 billion in assets) and 
Washington Mutual Investors ($8.42 billion 
in assets). Their management company, 
quiet, conservative, Los Angeles-based The 
Capital Group Inc., prefers to assign its 
“load” funds (funds that carry sales com- 
missions) to teams of “portfolio counselors” 
and research analysts who turn out what the 
Wall Street Journal describes as the “steady, 
if unspectacular, long-term investment per- 
formance” that many investors crave. The 
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By Roger Yee 


unconventional consequences of this philos- 
ophy can be seen in The Capital Group's 
new, finely crafted but low-key Westside 
Offices, designed by the architecture firm of 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates. 

The Capital Group's new, two-level, 
32,000-sq. ft. facility accommodates ап 
expanding business by moving part of the 
headquarters staff west of its downtown Los 
Angeles base. The Capital Group found that 
dividing the staff to house it better made sense 
in more ways than one. "We found that the 
homes of our downtown population were split 
fairly evenly between the West Los Angeles 
area and the Pasadena area," says Janet 
Quigley, a facility design coordinator for The 
Capital Group. “Locating part of our work force 
in West Los Angeles would relieve overcrowd- 
ing and reduce commuting time, in line with 
the recommendations of the South Coast Air 
Quality Management District. " 

The project team from Gwathmey Siegel 
quickly discovered that The Capital Group 
would be anything but a typical client. By its 
own admission, the mutual fund manager is 


A small, graceful gallery bridge 
(opposite) spans over the 15th 
floor reception area in The 
Capital Group's West Los 
Angeles offices, housing part of 
the LA. staff of one of the 
nation's largest mutual equity 
fund managers. Despite the 
tight dimensions in the building 
core, Gwathmey Siegel & 
Associates inserted the bridge 
for scale and drama. Visible 
past the bridge's glass block 
paving is a photography exhibi- 
tion (above) from the compa- 
ny's art collection. 
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Two halves of the same story can be seen in 
The Capital Group's typical perimeter private 
office (above) and a typical corner condition 
(opposite), in which one form recapitulates 
another. From a typical private office 
designed to accommodate changing needs 
for office machines, print media and people, 
the design draws a strong sense of scale 
that is carried into the corridor outside. 
Other visual signs of transitional conditions 
can be seen in carpet and ceiling. 
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extremely demanding. “We get very involved,” 
Quigley observes. "We want to know exactly 
what is going on and why." 

Charles Gwathmey, a principal of Gwath- 
теу Siegel, noticed the difference at once 
"The concept of egalitarianism was critical to 
The Capital Group," he remembers. "They 


made it clear from the start that everyone 
from the secretary to the professional was 
important to the ongoing maintenance of the 
business." Among the client's earliest general 
requirements were good working environ- 
ments for all employees, no corner offices for 
any individuals, and as little visual expression 
of hierarchy as possible. 

What The Capital Group had in mind was 


characteristically specific. The company- 
appointed design committee for the West- 
side Offices wasted no time letting Gwath- 
mey Siegel's principal Robert Siegel know 
how well prepared the client was. "The Capi- 
tal Group had done extensive research on 
the nature of office work within the organi- 
zation,” he says. "When they asked us to 
design the ‘Office of the Future,’ they de- 
scribed the kinds of spaces that worked for 
them, their specific needs for wiring. stor- 
age and acoustical privacy, and detailed cri- 
teria for the files, seating and other office 
furnishings they wanted." 


Even The Capital Group president Don 
Conlan played a meaningful role. Having 
helped develop the company's prototypical 
work station in downtown Los Angeles before 
attaining his current position, Conlan paid 
particular attention to the early stages of the 
process. In fact, he personally interviewed 
prospective architects and reviewed basic 
planning decisions. 

Perfecting the latest edition of the proto- 
typical office would challenge all concerned, 
just the same. "There was a basic contradic- 
tion here," explains Siegel. "The client wanted 
to maximize natural light, open doors—and 
achieve total acoustical privacy." 

Did Quigley and fellow design committee 
members Nancy Englander and James 
Lovelace, representing the investment groups 
moving to the Westside facility, and Ellie St. 
Clair, representing human re- 
sources and administrative func- 
Lions, recognize the incongruities in 
their goals? "We like open doors, " 
Quigley admits. "Closed doors send 
bad messages. But we also like our 
offices to be quiet. Here in the 
downtown office, we applied thick 
carpet and heavy padding every- 
where to cut down sound transmis- 
sion. In a sense, we were too suc- 
cessful. We hoped the new design 
would break out of the ‘quilt’ we 
had made downtown." 

The environment in which The 
Capital Group's employees oper- 
ate may well characterize those of 
leading “knowledge-based” work- 
ers everywhere. A typical portfolio 
manager or research analyst inter- 
acts intensely with an assistant 
(one for every two managers or 
analysts) as well as an array of 
support groups, such as invest- 
ment control, statistics, legal and 
office services, a personal comput 
er and other office machines anc 
various print media. Although eac? 
employee's work station is likely t 
be unique, The Capital Group cat 
satisfy almost any demand with its 
prototypical design. 

How can one private office con 
figuration do everyone's job? The 
answer may be that this design is 
generous enough in volume anc 
equipment to meet a broad range of specifi 
applications—without being extravagant її 
floor area and cost. Consider the dominan 
feature: a U-shaped “desk” boasting some 2t 
linear ft. of counter, with files below and cabi 
nets above. One of the more vexing logistics 
problems of today's knowledge-based workers 
is insufficient room for the ever-changin 
assortment of office machines and print medi: 
that coalesce around them as assignment: 
gear up, only to fade away as they wind dowr 
What The Capital Group strongly suggests i 
that a private office with plenty of horizontz 
work surface on its periphery, supplemente¢ 
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by optional storage units and a small (3 ft.-6 
in.) conference table, makes better use of 
cubic footage that is wasted in the traditional 
10-ft. x 15-ft., desk-and-credenza facility. 

The construction of an entire facility 
around this spatial concept was complicated 
by conditions imposed by the existing struc- 
ture, heavy cabling requirements and con- 
flicting environmental needs for privacy and 
openness. Notwithstanding. Gwathmey 
Siegel was able to resolve these issues in à 
design solution that is unusually well-coordi- 
nated. Every component of the completed 
facility fits neatly into the larger scheme like a 
piece of a puzzle. 

"There is a close tie between the plans and 
elevations of The Capital Group." notes Dirk 
Kramer, associate at Gwathmey Siegel. "We 
saw the various design elements as mutually 
supportive components of the space. There 
would be nothing ‘thrown away.” 

Thus, identical units of the prototypical 
Capital Group office, newly interpreted by 
Gwathmey Siegel, function as window offices 
and some interior offices so that managers 
and analysts may work together in close 
proximity, added by support staff in interior, 
open-plan work stations. True to the client's 
wishes, all corner spaces are occupied by 
conference rooms. In addition, a small, two- 
story high, staircase hall has been inserted in 


glass and finishes with transparent glass. 
Doorways to private offices are recessed 
from the interior wall and lined with perforat- 
ed vinyl for acoustical control, while the corri- 
dor walls of conference rooms are covered in 
drywall and graced with works of art from a 
distinguished collection The Capital Group 
launched in 1969. 


How to read a space like a book 


the building core to introduce a startling 
change of scale where guests arrive. 

Visitors in the corridors of the Westside 
Offices may feel tempted to “read” the long, 
horizontal friezes that constitute the corridor 
elevations to decipher what is going on inside 
the organization. The sensation is hardly acci- 
dental. “We wanted to control visual privacy in 
the space through the 
transparency of materials,” 
says Gwathmey. “The tran- 
sition from opacity to trans- 
parency is meant to hit you 
right away.” 

Indeed, the messages 
run from floor to ceiling, 
beginning with carpet that 
changes its appearance 
when it leaves the basic 
prototypical office modules 
for the transitional corner 
areas. The change is mir- 
rored on the ceiling as alu- 
minum batten over the 
main corridors yields to 
drywall at the corners and 
acoustical tile over the 
open-plan work stations. 
Between these two planes, 
the layering of the corridor 
elevations starts with 
maple panels rising to the 
height of the tackable pan- 
els in the private offices, 
continues with translucent 
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Showing up as integral parts of this com- 
position rather than unwanted appendages 
are the various environmental and informa- 
tion systems that help The Capital Group 
overcome the more contradictory aspects of 
its program. While acoustical control is dis- 
creetly exercised by masking sound working 
in tandem with the recessed doorways, and 


Among the few instances in 
which Gwathmey Siegel breaks 
the pattern of identical private 
offices and open plan work sta- 
tions at The Capital Group is in 
the boardroom (above), which 
also serves as a video teleconfer- 
encing center as well as a dining 
room, using components of the 
boardroom conference table. The 
reception area outside the board- 
room (below) likewise contrasts 
its curving lines in ceiling and 
cabinetry with the orthogonal 
order elsewhere. 


the HVAC system can be manipulated in each 
office using individual, variable-air-volume 
controls, the lighting design blends natural 
light and illumination from individually-con- 
trolled luminaires, including cabinet-mount- 


If one standard task chair doesn't fit all, try five 


ou cannot help noticing hori- 
tontal bands in the corridor of 
The Capital Group (above), 
since Gwathmey Siegel has 
used materials of varying 
degrees of transparency to 
demarcate the vertical zones 
of the office from the floor to 
the counter top and above. 
Light is important as well in 
e overall scheme, as the use 
of natural light and incandes- 
pent and fluorescent illumina- 
tion demonstrate. 
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ed fluorescent strips, recessed fluorescent 
and incandescent fixtures and desk lamps. 
No less elegantly understated is the wiring for 
employees' proliferating voice, data and 
power needs, which is channeled horizontally 
in cable trays along the 9-ft. ceiling. 

Given The Capital 
Group's egalitarian 
spirit, knowledgeable 
facility managers and 
eagerness for involve- 
ment in its design pro- 
jects, it is no surprise 
that the design com- 
mittee and individual 
employees played 
important roles in fur- 
nishings selections. 
Client and architect 
knew at once that the 
work stations would 
be custom made. “Our 
form of office layout 
implies built-ins,” 
says Quigley. 

An obvious sign of 
the partnership of 
client and architect can be seen in the seating 
selections. Guests chairs were standardized, 
but task chairs were not. The client's skepti- 
cism about the market's offerings іп 
ergonomic seating is unmistakable. “If some- 
one tells you a chair is ergonomic, you'll over- 
pay,” Quigley jests. “Gwathmey Siegel had 
hoped we would agree on giving one task 
chair to everyone, but we have our differ- 


ences at The Capital Group.” Workers who 
liked their existing chairs merely had them 
recovered. Others selected from five different 
models jointly chosen by The Capital Group 
and Gwathmey Siegel. 

No matter how demanding the project 
proved to be for either party, the record 
shows that the Westside Offices came in on 
time and budget, just one year after The Capi- 
tal Group awarded Gwathmey Siegel the 
commission. "We're not the easiest client in 
the world,” Janet Quigley confesses. Judging 
from the results, however, both client and 
designer rose to the challenge of keeping one 
of the nation’s top fund managers right where 
it wants to be—on top. >= 


Project Summary: The Capital Group Inc. 


Location: Los Angeles, CA. Total floor area: 32,000 
sq. ft. No. of floors: 2. Average floor size: 16,000 sq. 
ft. Total staff size: 113. Wallcovering: Wolf-Gordon, 
Guilford of Maine. Paint: Benjamin Moore. Lami- 
nate: Formica, Nevamar. Dry wall: U.S. Gypsum. 
Vinyl flooring: ҮРІ. Carpet tile: Karastan Bigelow. 
Vaulted ceiling: Hunter Douglas. Linear metal ceiling: 
Alcan. Ceiling tile: Armstrong. Lighting: Lightolier, 
Reggiani, Edison Price, Zumtobel, Elliptipar, 
Norbert Belfer, Creative Lighting, Door hardware: 
Schlage, Stanley, Ives, Grant, Zero, Quality, 
Merit, LCN. Railings: Circle Redmont. Work sta- 
tions: Architectural Woodworking. Work station 
seating: Herman Miller, Harter, Gunlocke. Lounge 
seating: Bernhardt, Woodlee, Dakota Jackson. 
Cafeteria, dining, auditorium seating: Herman Miller, 
Brayton. Upholstery: Herman Miller, Brayton, 
Deepa, Cortina Leather. Conference and dining 
tables: custom, made by Craftwood. Shelving: 
Architectural Woodworking. Architectural wood- 
working and cabinetmaking: Architectural Wood- 
working, EK. Anderson. Signage: Karman Lim- 
ited. Planters, accessories: Artemide, Tech- 
nolumen, Smokador, Tenex, Peter Pepper, 
Inter Metro Industries, Rubber- 
maid, Demco. Client: The Capital 
Group Inc. Architect: Gwathmey 
Siegel & Associates Architects; 
Charles Gwathmey, Robert 
Siegel, principals; Karen 
Renickl, project architect; Dirk 
Kramer, associate; Peter 
Brooks, Meta Brunzema, Kath- 
leen Byrne, Jay Levy, Juan 
Miro, Lilla Smith, project team; 
Chris Coe, site representative. 
Structural engineer: Ove Arup & 
Partners. Mechanical engineer: I&N 
Consulting Engineers. Electrical 
engineer: John Snyder & Assoc. 
General contractor: Environmental 
Contracting. Lighting designer: Сат! 
Hillmann Assoc. Graphic designer: 
Keilani Tom Design Assoc. Build- 
ing managing agent: Tooley & Co. 
Furniture dealer: Purchase Plan- 
ners Group, Sheridan Group. 
Photographer: Tom Bonner. 
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ӨЛЕ ЗАЯ 


Rapid growth may be the 
dream of business, but it 
puts an unmistakable strain 
on corporate facility plan- 
and their consulting 
designers at organizations 
ike Reliance National 
гапсе, whose head- 
quarters in New York 
ighD and field office in 
ze its successful entry in 
specialized markets of 
property and casualty 
insurance. What is unex- 
pected about these installa- 
jons is their origin-in a 
corporate design 
tandards program for 
Reliance National that rais- 
5 quality yet lowers cost. 


Space Race 


DESIGN 


Straining to house a growing business, Reliance National Insurance has reinvented 
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the way it creates space—with striking results in Chicago and New York 


by Reliance Development Group with Joel Merker, Architect 


By Roger Yee 


run, but successful, start-up businesses 
have a curious way of circumventing her 
advice. For Reliance National Insurance Com- 
pany, a New York-based property and casualty 
insurance operating unit of Reliance Group 
Holdings Inc. founded in 1987, new business 
has come in leaps and bounds, forcing its facil- 
ity Managers to invent new rules virtually 
overnight for housing a burgeoning work force. 
Now the flurry of construction activity has paid 
a windfall—in the form of corporate design 
standards that function as well as they look. 
Under the guidance of architect Judith Rae 
Solomon, AIA, former director of facilities, and 
Carl Sullo, senior vice president and chief 
operations officer, Reliance National now has a 
versatile system for designing its offices that is 
pragmatic, efficient and economical. To the 
credit of Carl Goedecke, chief architect for 
Reliance Development Group, and Joel Merker, 
principal of the Office of Joel Merker, Architect, 
the first facilities to embrace these standards, 
an 8,810-sq. ft. Chicago field office and a 


M other says you must walk before you 


remodeled, 21,800-sq. ft. floor at New York 
headquarters, earn high marks for design. 

By specializing in difficult-to-insure situa- 
tions not covered by normal insurance, such 
as large construction projects, offshore oil 
platforms or celebrities and their activities, 
Reliance National has rapidly established a 
presence during its first five years in major 
underwriting markets served by insurance 
brokers. As a result, the company often finds 
itself running out of space at headquarters, 
77 Water Street in Manhattan's financial dis- 
trict, and opening one field office after anoth- 
er in the United States and abroad. In fact, 
when Solomon started to survey the needs of 
the account managers and support personnel 
of its national accounts group—the first 
employees al headquarters to Lest the new 
design standards—she planned a routine 
relocation to existing space on the 24th floor. 

"For one and a half vears, national accounts 
had been housed in an upscale space that had 
been built for it on another floor," Solomon 
recalls. "We were restacking our facilities Lo 
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account for differing rates of 
erowth within the company, and 
were planning to move the staff 
because of overcrowding." A relo- 
cation without remodeling made 
sense for two key reasons: reusing 
existing premises would save time 
and cost, and the presence of as- 
bestos would require a six-month- 
long abatement before new con- 
struction could begin. 

Гһеп a fire swept through the 
24th floor. As Reliance National 
cleared away debris and began 
removing asbestos, Solomon saw 
a timely opportunity to rationalize 
the development process, install 
financial controls, establish cor- 
porate specifications for furniture, 
fixtures and equipment (FF&E) 
and raise the quality of facilities throughout the 
company—through corporate design stan- 
dards, “Our company already had a good 
image,” she says. “With design standards, we 
could update that image, increase population 
density, introduce better wire control and stor- 
age options and tighten up the bottom line.” 

lo rework the basic office configuration, 
Solomon formed a building committee in the 
fall of 1991 consisting of her own facility man- 
agement staff. Goedecke and Merker, who was 
retained to develop the design from the con- 
ceptual stage to contract documentation and 
construction, to reduce the number of proto- 
typical offices in use and to cut down their 
overall square footage. Merker realized at 
once how important the design of the work 
station would be to the success of the overall 
project. “As a basic building block for the 
office,” he notes, "it had tremendous impact.” 

Three basic enclosed offices, including a 
corner office, a window office and an interior 
office, and two basic open plan work stations, 
one for managerial and professional workers 
and the other for support personnel, were pro- 
duced through Merker's studies. Making 


spaces do the same amount of 
work or more while simultane- 
ously diminishing them may 
sound contradictory, but Solo 
mon and Merker perceived the 
problem as exploiting existin 
volume as much as Поог area. 
Solomon points out, "By outfit. 
ting each prototype work statior 
with efficient storage units anc 
adequate channels for cabling 
we had no difficulty increasing 
the number of functions ar 
employee could cover.” 

The viability of the corporat 
design standard so carefully pre 
pared by Solomon and Merkel 
hinged on securing a manufac 
turer capable of delivering thé 
open plan work stations. Afte 
carefully evaluating what the market had и 
offer, Reliance National short-listed thre 
manufacturers, two of whom set up working 
mock-ups, complete with lights, telephones 
and computers, in a 1.000-sq. ft. swing space 


How to pack more utility-in a shrinking work station 


Tight budgets and condensed timetables 
do not preclude good design, as the 
elevator lobby (above) and a conference 
room (below) on the 24th floor of 
Reliance National's New York head- 
quarters attest. However, the strong 
floor plans, dramatic lighting and canny 
use of commonplace materials such as 
the standard millwork visible here must 
often substitute for more elaborate con- 
struction, especially when organizations 
must create comparable facilities 
around the world. 


Perhaps the decisive issue that emerged in sb 
weeks of testing was the competency of th¢ 
winning furniture system in managing wiring. 
"Our company used to route its wires in 
trough that was custom installed in our furni 
ture," Solomon reports. "Every time w 
needed to tap the trough, we drilled holes i 
the furniture." The winning system has 
built-in raceway that is electrified throug 
one feeder for every three panels from poke} 
through floor monuments. Power, data an 
voice are available through its floor-level ou 
lets or work surface-height access port 
linked to wires pulled up from the racewa 
Although company telecommunications an 
MIS technicians initially doubted that cor 
cealed distribution could be superior t 
exposed wiring, they were quickly won оу 
by the ease of access in the new furniture. 
Consultations between the in-house facil 
ty management and architecture staff wit} 
the consulting architect, construction manag 
er, contractors, dealers and various oth 
vendors who would help produce the ne 
offices made it possible for Reliance Nationg 
to craft a tightly-written yet easy-to-executi 
corporate design manual covering spac 
planning, FF&E, interior design and graphic 
Employee participation was encouraged a 
much as possible, with Solomon and her faci 
ity management personnel using questior 
naires and interviews to write the program 
ming and then to assess how their colleague 
felt about the office mock-ups. Even presiden 
Dennis Busti spoke out on such matters as U 
five task chair models being considered. 
Despite all the fresh thinking that he 
gone into the design, the new offices wear 
classic, 18th-century face. What a visit 
notices at first glance is the fine millwork (4 
standard or built up), a corporate art colle 
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tion, and some choice examples of antique 
furniture that make Reliance National seem 
older than its five prosperous years. The 
impression is hardly accidental, to be sure, 
given the frequent receptions for prominent 
visitors in the facility's two major conference 
rooms, attended by a small serving kitchen. 

That everything could come together on 
time and budget at this high a level of execu- 
tion was put to the test long before the New 
York space was completed, when Solomon 
asked Merker to apply the new standards to a 
strugeling project in Chicago. "Since our 
Chicago field office was relocating at the same 
time we were putting the finishing touches on 
the standards," she explains, “we decided to 
see what they could do on a smaller scale." 

Not only did the field office at 311 South 
Wacker Drive confirm the operational and tech- 
nical worthiness of the new standard, but it 
also gave Solomon and Merker the opportunity 
to visualize the design itself. “I had done recent 
projects in a traditional style that Solomon 
asked [0 see," Merker observes. "After review- 
ing them, we decided to give an historic feeling 
to the Chicago office." The look was so well 
received that it was brought to New York. 

If a lesson can be drawn from Reliance 
National's experience, Solomon believes, "It's 
he value of team work." Bringing the corpo- 
'ate architect and facility manager together 
vith the rest of the building team at the earli- 
'St possible opportunity planted the standards 
program firmly in the real world. Designers 
nay not all agree that stepping off the elevator 
of a 20th-century building into what appears to 
је an 18th-century office constitutes a true 
ision of reality. However, the computers and 
ther late 20th-century office machines on the 
4th floor of 77 Water Street suggest that 
eliance National and the rest of the financial 
vorld know exactly what is or isn't real. >= 


ject Summary: Reliance National Insurance Company 


tion: Chicago, IL. Total floor area: 8,810 sq. fL. No. 
floors: 1 . Average floor size: 18,000 sq. ft. Total staff 
ize: 35. Cost/sq. ft: 5110. Wallcover- 
g: Maharam. Paint: Benjamin 
loore. Laminate: WilsonArt. Dry 
all: U.S. Gypsum. Vinyl flooring: 
rmstrong. Carpet/carpet tile: Bent- 
ey. Carpet fiber: DuPont. Ceiling: 
rmstrong. Lighting: Lightolier, 
"aul Hansen, Tsao. Door hardware: 
»chlage. Open plan work stations: 
eff. Desks: Davis. Work station seat- 
g: Harter. Lounge seating: HBE, 
asper. Cafeteria, dining, auditorium 
ting: Krueger. Other seating: Coun- 
ill, Cartwright, Alma. Upholstery: 
esignTex, Bernhardt, Larsen, 
.noll, Pallas. Conference tables: cus- 
ym, made by Rialto. Cafeteria, din- 
g, auditorium tables: Howe. Other 
bles: Rialto. Files: Meridian. Case- 
0005: Councill. Client: Reliance 


National Insurance; Judith Rae 
Solomon, director of facilities. 
Architect: Carl Goedecke, Reliance 
Development Group. Design archi- 
tect: The Office of Joel Merker: 
Joel Merker, principal; Frank 
Mariuzza, project manager. 
Mechanical/electrical engineer: Envi- 
ronmental Systems Design. 
Graphic designer: Greenboam & 
Casey. General contractor: Burnham 
Construction. Furniture dealer: FCI. 
Photographer: Hedrich Blessing 
Marco Lorenzetti. 


Location: New York, NY. Total floor area: 
21,800 sq. fL. No. of floors: 1. Average 
floor size: 18,000 sq. ft. Total staff size: 
85. Cost/sq. ft.: 5110. Wallcovering: 
Maharam. Paint: Benjamin Moore. 
Laminate: WilsonArt. Dry wall: U.S. 
Gypsum. Flooring: Armstrong, Car- 
pet/carpet tile: Bentley. Carpet fiber: 
DuPont. Ceiling: Armstrong. Lighting: 
Lightolier, Paul Hansen, Tsao. 
Door hardware: Schlage. Glass: PPG. 
Open plan work stations: Reff. Desks: 
Davis. Work station seating: Harter. 
Lounge seating: David Edwards, HBE 
Cafeteria, dining, auditorium seating: 
Krueger. Other seating: Councill, 
Cartwright, Alma. Upholstery: 
DesignTex, Bernhardt, Larsen, 
Knoll, Pallas. Conference tables: cus- 
tom, made by Rialto. Cafeteria, din- 
ing, auditorium tables: Howe. Other tables: Rialto. Files: 
Meridian. Shelving: Ironbound. Planters, accessories: 
Intrex. Signage: ^ pco. Client: Reliance National 


Insurance: Judith Rae Solomon, director of 


facilities. Architect: Carl Goedecke. Reliance 
Development Group. Design architect: The Office of 
Joel Merker; Joel Merker, principal. 
Mechanical/electrical engineer: Jaros Baum & Bolles 
Consulting Engineers. Graphic designer: Green- 
boam & Casey. Construction manager: Glenn Olsen. 
General contractor: Wildman & Bernhardt. Furniture 
dealer: ЕСІ, Art consultant: Danette Koke Fine Arts. 
Photographer: Norman McGrath. 
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Making work stations work hard- 
er has been a key challenge to 
Reliance National in its quest for 
corporate design standards. At 
the same time the demands on 
individual white-collar employees 
across corporate America are ris- 
ing, individual work stations are 
shrinking and population density 
is on the rise, with Reliance 
National being no exception in a 
private office space (top) or open 
plan area (above). One way out: 
rethink storage units and wire 
management. 


А high-density configuration of 
open plan work stations domi- 
nates the 24th floor (left) of 
Reliance National headquarters 
in New York. 
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LA Salutes 


DESIGN 


Getting four-star generals and rank-and-file to seek health care may be harder than getting them 
to stand at attention—but Los Angeles’ VA Outpatient Clinic, designed by Bobrow/Thomas 


and Associates, has found its own, unique way 


brought World War II to a close, to the 
humiliation and denial accompanying the 
fall of Saigon at the end of the Vietnam War, to 
the seemingly never-ending parades welcom- 
ing home the Desert Stormers from Kuwait, 
America's attitude toward its veterans has 
changed drastically over the years. What this 
50-vear-old-emotional rollercoaster ride has 
shown us, though, is that it may be acceptable 
to oppose a war as long as you respect the sol- 
dier. One sign of that respect is the availability 
of high-quality health care in a sensitively 
designed space, such as the U. 5. Department 
of Veterans Affairs Outpatient Clinic in Los 
Angeles, designed by Bobrow 
Thomas and Associates (BTA) and 
slated to open in mid-March 1993. 
The VA has operated a free- 
standing outpatient clinic in Los 
Angeles since 1946. When the clin- 
ic leased space in the Subway Ter- 
minal Building in 1971, the retro- 
fitted offices grew to be cluttered, 
confusing and claustrophobic. “We 
зауу that ambulatory care is the 
future of health care,” says Lee M. 
Масктап, clinic director for the VA. 
"We lobbied for and finally got 
funding that allowed us to build a 
freestanding, state-of-the-art facil- 
ity for our veterans." 

The new Clinic will serve a pool 
Xf 185,000 veterans and expect а 
otal of 700 visits per day when it 
pens. With the Civilian Health and 

ledical Program VA (CHAMPVA) 
he services may be extended to 
jualifying family members. Exam- 
les of ambulatory health саге to 
је provided by the Clinic include 
‘linical, surgical, psychiatric, den- 
al and rehabilitation services. 

In addition, the new space will 
illow the VA to offer vital services 
hat it could not squeeze into the old 
subway Terminal Building. Surgery 
requiring general anesthesia can 
оъ be performed in the Clinic, for 
nstance. And a much needed adult 


| rom the heady VJ Day celebrations that 


By Amy Milshtein 


health care area, which is akin to a day care 
center for people who need a highly structured, 
community atmosphere during the day but are 
capable of taking care of themselves at night, 
was also added. 

Offering these services alone would repre- 
sent an upgrade over the old facility. But the VA 
wanted more. It demanded a building that 
would not only grow and adapt to future needs, 
but would welcome and encourage veterans 
who seek health care now. BTA agreed. 

"When researching this project," remem- 
bers Julia Thomas, principal of planning and 
design at ВТА, “I visited Arlington Cemetery. 
The ultimate sacrifice that those people gave 


Honoring the sacrifice while dignifying the 
spirit, the VA Outpatient Clinic provides 
state-of-the-art care in a sensitive space. 
Corridors (opposite) show a prime exam- 
ple of the welcoming, uplifting space BTA 
created for Los Angeles veterans. 


The 342,425-sq. ft., centrally located 
Outpatient Clinic (below) uses quality 
materials to blend with its surroundings: 
an industrial area to the south, the Civic 
Center to the north and an area known 
as Little Tokyo to the west. The Clinic 
expects to serve 700 veterans a day. 
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Soon to be filled with plant- 
ings and fountains, the two- 
story atrium (right) will pro- 
vide a place for staffers to 
relax and converse, encir- 
cled by the medical library 
on the third and fourth 
floors. Some 450 employ- 
ees will work in the Clinic. 


From the main floor lobby 
(below) to the top floor, 
wayfinding is imperative in 
à building the size of the 
VA Outpatient Clinic. BTA 
accomplished it with a 
combination of signage and 
à logical, repetitive plan. 
The VA will also offer an 
escort service, just in case. 


to this country had a profound effect on me. 
This building needed to reflect that sacrifice 
while uplifting the individual and dignifying 
his or her spirit.” 


One facility—with three distinct personalities 


To fulfill this goal. ВТА began studying the 
project's location, set at the eastern edge of the 
downtown Civic Center. The Clinic takes care to 
be compatible with its three distinct. neighbor- 
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ing areas: an industrial area to the south, the 
Civic Center to the north and an area known as 
Little Tokyo to the west. The 340,000-sq. ft. 
structure's granite facade salutes the Civic 
Center's monumental architecture, while its 
windows mimic Shoji screens, paying homage 
to Little Tokyo, the original ethnic enclave for 
the city’s Japanese community. A metal panel 
skin wraps around the building, recalling the 
nearby industrial structures. 

Aside from using quality materials and 
remaining sensitive Lo the surroundings, the 
new location provides a fresh start for the 
Clinic. The Subway Terminal Building was dif- 
ficult to reach and offered little parking, two 
major setbacks in any city but a particular 
burden in car-dependent Los Angeles. Not 
only did BTA include a huge parking structure 
beneath the Clinic, it used it as a jumping-off 
point in the design. 

"We tried to make the clinic as easy to use 
as possible," says Michael Bobrow, design 
principal at BTA. “So we started right in the 
garage.” The outdoor courtyard descends into 
the below-grade structure and provides natu- 
ral light. А waterfall helps with orientation. 
From here, veterans can gain entry from а ele- 
vator that takes them to the main floor, or walk 
out of the garage around to the front entrance. 

In a building this size, wayfinding poses a 
particular challenge. BTA tackled the problem 
in many different ways. Signage played an 
important role, of course, but the architect 
also employed subtler methods. “All of the 
major corridors align with window walls," 
says Bobrow. “The views and natural light 
give a sense of orientation." Plus the clear. 
straightforward plan was repeated floor-to- 
floor. If that were not enough, the VA also 
offers an escort service that will personally 
deliver veterans to their destination. 

Other steps were taken to humanize the 
space. A soon-to-be-completed two-story atri- 
um, encircled by the medical library on the 
third and fourth floors, will offer staffers an 
oasis to unwind amidst plantings and foun- 
tains. Veterans and their families weren't for- 
gotten either. The second-floor cafeteria has a 
wrap-around, outdoor deck where people can 
eat lunch, watch the outdoors or take адуап- 
tage of one of southern California’s more tan- 
gible attributes, sunny weather. 

Privacy and availability are important t 
all patients but particularly vital to sub 
stance abusers who seek treatment. The V/ 
Clinic has a substance abuse center, the 
Drug Dependency Clinic, that offers both, 
Complete with a separate entrance, Drug 
Dependency opens earlier than the rest of 
the Clinic. “Most veterans in this progran 
have day jobs,” explains Nackman. “They 
need to receive treatments before they go te 
work." А separate entrance allows the VA to 
treat these patients quickly, efficiently and 
without confusion. 

The Clinic's motto, "Dedicated to the 
future,” will be posted in various areas aroun 
the building. Going beyond mere words, th 
Clinic will reaffirm its dedication continuously 
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by investing in research. Nackman 
reports that approximately 3% of space 
is designated for research. As an affili- 
ate of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia School of Medicine, the Clinic will 
promote educational experiences, sup- 
port. basic sciences and conduct rehabil- 
itative and health system research. 

How will the physical plant of the 
Clinic remain current in both health 
care and research? Modular technical 
and medical spaces are connected by 
common waiting areas and staff corri- 
dors in a plan that allows the clinics to 
change on a daily basis if necessary or 
evolve over the long term. Either way, 
change is intrinsic to the Clinic's plan. 

Yet no matter how much the interior 

changes, the spirit will remain the same: 
'omprehensive care given in a sensitive 
nvironment for those who served. 
America’s former fighting men and 

отеп should have no trouble finding 
heir way to the VA Outpatient Clinic in 
owntown Los Angeles. In a city of per- 
jyetual motion, the Clinic vividly demon- 
strates that the future of health care is 
10t lying still. >> 


Project Summary: Veterans Affairs Outpatient Clinic 


ocation: Los Angeles, CA. Total floor area: 
342,435 sq. ft. (201,395 sq. ft. internal 
141,040 sq. ft. parking) No. of floors: 5 
2 parking. Average floor size: 40,279. Total 
taff size: 450. Cost/sq. ft: $135.67. Laminate: 
Joward-McKinney Inc. Dry wall: Perlite. 
asonry: Coldspring. Flooring: Dal-Tile. Car- 
bet/carpet tile: Lees. Lighting: Lightolier. Door 
re: WBH Industries. Window frames: 
УМЕ. Railings: Howard-Mckinney. Metal 
panels: Cochran-Izant. Cast plastic: Classic 
jountry. Grout color and pavers: Coldspring. 
rance doors: Stanley Magic Door. Handset granite: 
Joldspring. Н.М. doors: ‘lex-Steel. Wood doors: У! 
ndustries. Doors: Ноууага-МсКіппеу Inc. Glass: 
yuardian Industries. Window treatments: GME. 
Patient room seating: Krueger International. Patient 
pom casegoods: Pratt Assoc. Patient wall system: 
ospital System Inc. Lounge seating: Center 
ге. Pharmacy/lab furniture: ISEC. Files and shelving: 
SEC. Woodworking and cabinetmaking: Hamilton 
industries. Signage: Federal Sign. Elevators: U.S. 
‘levator. HVAC: Murray. Fire safety: Western 
tates Fire Protection Co. Building lighting: Kirk- 
ооа Dynalectric. Security: Honeywell. Access 
poring: C-TEC. Underfloor duct: Superior Air Han- 
ling. Plumbing fixtures: Kohler. Parking control: 
Ipha Entry. Client: Department of Veteran 
Affairs. Architect and interior designer: 
Bobrow/Thomas and Assoc. Structural engineer: 
yena Consulting Engineers. Mechanical/electrical 
ngineer: Hayakawa Associates Consulting 
ngineers. General contractor and construction manag- 
: J.W. Bateson. Lighting designer: Horton-Lees 
ighting Design. Acoustician: Раш S. Ven Klasen 
Assoc. Furniture dealer: Pratt Assoc. (E.O.C.) 
otographer: Michael Arden. 
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The Outpatient Clinic in 
downtown Los Angeles is 
dedicated to health educa- 
lion and research as well 
as health care. As an affili- 
ate of the University of 
Southern California School 
of Medicine, the Clinic has 
reserved some 3% of its 
space for research, so BTA 
included well-designed lab 
space (left, top). 


By the mid-March 1993 
opening, the library shelves 
(left, bottom) will be filled 
with books. While the VA 
has operated freestanding 
outpatient clinics in Los 
Angeles since 1946, this 
one recognizes both the 
importance of ambulatory 
health care and the veteran 
like no other before. 
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Spartan meets Sybarite on an entirely new kind of holiday at Le Sport in St. Lucia, 
designed by Lane Pettigrew Karp Associates 
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Mid-day at the Oasis: The Court of the Spirit 
(opposite) invites spa guests at Le Sport to unwind 
amid Moorish surroundings. The court is flanked 
by two stories of treatment rooms, where mas- 
sages, facials, aromatherapy and seaweed treat- 
ments are conducted. Sea water is pumped in 
from the sea for thalassotherapy treatments. For 
an added price, Le Sport guests can also stay at 
Manderley (above), a West Indian-style guest 
house that overlooks the hotel and spa. Designed 
by the Barnards and the late Claudius Thomas, 
Manderley has been a great inspiration for the 
guest rooms at the main hotel. 
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No Pain—and No Gain 


By Jean Godfrey-June 


Bere 


small—and we mean small—glass of 

carrot juice to drink with vour сејегу- 

stick puree? A 90-minute aerobics 
class to top off that 6-mile run? Guests at 
health spas may eventually relax, yet they 
may not feel like they're on vacation, either. 
Strict diets, grueling exercise regimens and 
sterile, often hospital-like surroundings are 
enough to keep all but the most disciplined 
away. On the other hand, the typical all-inclu- 
sive vacations marathon drinking sessions 
and night-after-night disco dance-athons can 
send many baby-boomer vacationers to bed 
for a week. When Craig Barnard, managing 
director of the Le Sport spa in St. Lucia and 
several other Caribbean resort properties, 


wo" "wu 
”, 


first acquired the Caribblet 
Beach Resort, ће knew that he 
would have to offer prospective 
guests more than what they'c 
grown [0 expect. 

“It was a beautiful property 
but it wasn't working well thé 
way it was,” Barnard recalls 
“We knew we wanted to creatq 
an all-inclusive resort, but i 
had to be something different. 
Even without having spen 
years running Couples, а suc 
cessful, all-inclusive resort als 
on St. Lucia, Barnard fit th 
profile of the type of guest. ће 
hoped to attract. 

“I'm fortysomething, I'1 
stressed, Гуе got this fast 
paced life," he says. “I asked 
myself what kind of holiday 
would want. The Caribbea 
has been offering the вап 
kind of holiday for the last 4( 
years. It was time for 
change. People want to be re 
freshed and rejuvenated.” 
Barnard also asked himself what kind ¢ 
holiday he didn't want. “Endless discos ang 
nightlife leave me too exhausted when 
return home,” he admits. “On the other han 
Га like to get back into shape, but 1 don’ 
want an environment where | must run u 
hills all day long or adhere to strict diets.” 

Once he hit on the idea of bringing a tha 
assotherapy (sea-water treatment) spa t 
the Caribbean, Barnard wrote an extensiv 
brief which he shared with several archi 
tects. Though the interior of the existin 
hotel building would be renovated to refle 
the West Indian-Georgian style of the neart 
Manderley House, which guests of Le Spo 
can rent at а considerable surcharge, th 
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Perched on a hill, the Le Sport spa over- 
looks both the sea and the main hotel 
(above, lef). Unconcerned about joining 
spa and hotel stylistically, Pettigrew con- 
centrated on creating a true “escape” at 
the Oasis. The two-story entrance to the 
spa (below) bespeaks the tranquility to 
come through wood beams and rails that 
contrast with cool ceramic and marble 
tiles. Inside the main hotel, a bedroom 
(above, right echoes the relaxed, romantic 
West Indian style of Manderley, from 
bleached-wood, four-poster bed to light, 
neutral color scheme. 
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spa would be separate from the main hotel. 
The new complex represented completely 
uncharted territory. 

"| had them draw me three-dimensional 
proposals of how the spa should be," says 
Barnard. “I knew how many treatment 
rooms were needed and the size of rooms, 
which Га researched." His primary goal was 
to get away from closed, clinical, North 


American-style treatment rooms. “I wanted 
an open-air, no-enclosure feel to the rooms,” 
he insists, "open to the weather." 

Lane Pettigrew Karp Associates’ Lane 
Pettigrew, a St. Lucia architect who main- 
tains offices in St. Lucia, Miami Beach and 
Newport, R.I., was also familiar with spas. 
However, he felt that a Caribbean spa should 
have its own unique char- 
acter. “Many of the spas 
I'd seen were very for- 
mal, very clinical.” he 
remarks. "То attract a 
spa-going crowd, you 
need some formality. But 
you're in the Caribbean, 
so it can be more fun. I 
wanted to take the hospi- 
tal out of it." 

Pettigrew traveled to 
thalassotherapy centers 
all over the world. “I got 
the idea of a Moorish 
design in Spain," he says. 
"But the Oasis is not a 
strictly Moorish design. 
There are Indian Mogul 
arches because I had just 
returned from Rajistan— 
and two Gothic arches." 
Certainly the design 
makes no reference to 
the nearby hotel. "1 decid- 
ed, I've got this hillside, 
I'm going to turn my back 
on the existing architec- 
ture,” recalls Pettigrew. 

If Le Sport's board of 
directors was silent when 
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Pettigrew first presented his spa concept, its 
members quickly warmed to the idea. Barnard 
asked Pettigrew if he thought such a strong 
architectural statement was appropriate for 
St. Lucia. “1 explained that since he was intro- 
ducing such a new concept, strong design 
would help him get that message across. " 

The design of the spa, now known as the 
Oasis, consists of inward-looking courtyards, 
wing by bits and pieces 
which are ringed by two floors of treatment 
rooms. The strong, east-west, north-south 
axis used Lo organize circulation in these 
spaces typifies the symbolism offered to 
those spa-goers inclined toward reflection. In 
another instance, a small temple in the Court 
of Relaxation features a linghum (a Hindu fer- 
tility symbol) that serves as a fountain. Water 
from the linghum flows down the temple 
steps. disappears and then reappears in a 
long, rectangular pool. 

Pettigrew was meticulous about. symme 
try and balance. “We wanted guests to be 
able to understand where they were at any 
time," says Barnard. "It's a very satisfying, 
grounded feeling that you get up there." 
sense of openness prevails throughout 
Guests can look out at the ocean while get 
ting their massage. To achieve а certair 
limelessness, Pettigrew combined such nat 
ural materials as stone, marble, clay tiles 
and wooden beams. 

Implementing the design on St. Lucia 
however, was another matter. "For ever) 
special design," Pettigrew explains, "we hac 
to find an artisan, get a clay model made 
and then come up with a prototype." Marble 
for example, was quarried and cut in Spain 
while all the pumps came from England 
Missing parts took weeks to obtain—once 
sources could be located. 

Besides constructing the new spa, the 
project team has gradually оуегћаше« 
guest rooms and public areas within th 
hotel, modeling them on the stunnin 
Manderley House. The Barnards had per 
sonally helped to create the house with late 
designer Dr. Claudius Thomas (former St 
Lucian High Commissioner to the U.K.) ir 
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grand, authentic West Indian style. From 
he gingerbread trim to the wooden-slatted 
shutters to the one-of-a-kind antiques, 
landerley is literally in a class by itself. Le 
»port's guests, who pay approximately 
51.400 (U.S.) per person per week at the 
nain hotel (20% less off-season) may stay 
at Manderley for some $450 per night per 
erson. But guests who prefer to remain in 
he main hotel will enjoy much of 
landerley's rarified, original atmosphere. 
hanks to the hotel's renovations. 

Like Manderley, the newly-renovated guest 

ooms have four-poster beds with fabric 
raped romantically over their canopies, gilt- 
ramed watercolor paintings complementing 
jickled wood furniture and white Carrera 
narble on the floors, Pale, neutral tones pro- 
‘ide respite from the visual pyrotechnics just 
yutside guests’ doors—vivid tropical flowers 
hnd fruits, lush greenery and a brilliant, aqua- 
olored sea. “We wanted the holiday experi- 
"псе to feel more like visiting a friend's 
ouse." explains Penny Barnard, who was 
leeply involved with the design of Manderley 
s well as the rooms. Barnard scouts for 
ntiques whenever she travels, and works 
hem into the hotel design in bits and pieces. 
It's much more fun," she believes, “and it 
hives the place so much character.” 

Craig Barnard likens the experience to 
aying at a friend's house, rather than at à 
otel. "И you were a guest in someone's 
ome, you wouldn't be charged extra for 
ery little thing.” he says. "And they'd pick 
)u up at the airport, of course." All the hotel 
ctivities, which range from scuba diving and 
ИГ to waterskiing and hiking, are included іп 
ће price of the room. 50 are all spa treat- 
ents, such as salt-loofah rubs, facials, aro- 
vatherapy massages and seaweed wraps, 
пее gourmet meals daily (regular-strength 
r cuisine légére, a not-so-strict form of spa 
кі), and all drinks, from pina coladas and 
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fresh-squeezed juices Lo 
champagne. Even taxes and 
transfers are included, 

Though 52% of Le Sports 
guests are American and 35% 
are British, others hail from 
all over the world. So many 
have come that Barnard and 
Pettigrew are hard at work on 
Le Source, a spa/hotel mod- 
eled directly after Le Sport that 
should open late this summer in 
Grenada. Barnard is so pleased 
with Pettigrew's design that little is 
changing. “The design works, so 
we're keeping it,” he says. “Except 
we have two beaches instead of 
one.” 

Indeed, life is a beach—at least 
for Le Sport and soon, Le Source, 22 


Project Summary: Le Sport Hotel & Spa 


Location: Castries, St. Lucia, West 
Indies. Total floor area: 60,000 sq. fL. No. 
of floors: Four. No. of beds: 120. Paint: 
Benjamin Moore. Dry wall: U.S. 
Gypsum. Terrazzo flooring: Iberia Tiles. 
Carpet/carpet tile: Carpet Lady. Ceiling: 
U.S. Gypsum. Lighting: Hlumicenter. 
Doors: Hunt. Door hardware: Schlage. 
Glass: Hunt Windows. Window frames: 
Hunt. Windows. Guest room casegoods, 
beds, tables and seating: International 
Rattan. Guest room lighting: Hlumicenter. 
Lounge seating: International Rattan, 
‘Traditional Heirloom. Dining seating and 
tables: International Rattan, Tra- 
ditional Heirloom. Occasional furniture for 
public spaces: International Rattan, 
Traditional Heirloom. Architectural 
woodworking/cabinetmaking: Southern 
Woodwork. Planters, accessories: Janusz. 
Elevators: Otis. HVAC: Carrier. Public and 
guest room plumbing fixtures: American 
Standard. Client Le Sport. Architect and 
interior designer: Lane Pettigrew Кагр 
Associates. Structural engineer: Tony 
Sheehy. Mechanical/electrical engineer: UCI 
Engineering. General contractor/construc- 
tion manager: Johnson International. 


Photographer: Henry Bourne, London. 


Indoor through the outdoor: 
Manderley's rooms open onto 
porches that serve as outdoor 
rooms-with-a-view. Guests can 
take it all in from an antique chaise 
(below). Another alcove (bottom at 
Manderley creates space for a sun- 
splashed al fresco breakfast. 


The floor plan (lef) at Le Sport 
expresses Pettigrew's emphasis 
on symmetry. 
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In the fast world of beautiful people—and a few has-beens-New York's Warren-Tricomi Salon, 
designed by Bart Halpern Architects, is truly making waves 


Cleopatra or Cocteau? Gaudi 
and Guimard would have loved 
the staircase (opposite) at the 
Warren Tricomi salon, where 
architect Bart Halpern mixes 
metaphors as easily as he 
seems to twist an actually 
straight staircase. One flight up 
(above), a deep-blue aquarium 
conceals the shampoo area, 
while curvaceous styling cen- 
ters collide with slipcovered 
styling chairs in Fortuny-pleat- 
ed polyester. 
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By Jean Godfrey-June 


a royal blue “throne” as her feet are 

washed in an ancient-looking, hand- 
thrown urn; fashion photography legend Scav- 
ullo sequesters himself nearby at a small iron- 
and-glass table straight out of Gaudi; CNN is 
upstairs, frantically trying to get the right angle 
on the curving staircase. For Edward Tricomi, 
co-owner of the Warren-Tricomi salon with his 
partner, colorist Joel Warren, this is as stable 
as it gets. After circling the globe on photo 
shoots for magazines like Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, Elle and Mirabella with the likes of 
Isabella Rosselini, Mick Jagger and Paulina 
Porzikova, Tricomi decided to settle down. “I'd 
been styling hair for 19 years," says Tricomi. 
"It was time to change my lifestyle. Га gotten 
married, had a kid—1 was ready and mature 
enough for a change." 

But a glamorous past and a clutch of high- 
profile clients do not a successful business 
make in the status-conscious world of New 
York salons. Tricomi faced a long list of 
formidable competitors—many quite famous. 
Design, the partners reasoned, might help cre- 


ex televangelist Robin Byrd perches atop 
\ 


ate an image іп the minds of New York's more 
jaded denizens, the very clients they hoped t 
attract. Tricomi's concept revolved around thc 
idea of a sanctuary, a salon that might also ђе 
categorized as a day spa, where clients couk 
decompress in an aumosphere of luxury anc 
imagination. Tricomi worked with a number о 
designers before settling on architect Bar 
Halpern. “I needed to find someone as creative 
and uncompromising as | am," he explains. 

The two clicked. “It’s rare that you have ; 
client that really wants you to go crazy, pull ou 
all the stops design-wise," admits Halpern. “I 
was an opportunity | couldn't resist.” 

The opportunity came with strict parame 
ters, just the same. Even if Halpern pulled ou 
all the stops, his budget would have to be mini 
mal. Fortunately, Halpern feels, "А limited bud 
get forces you to be more creative.” 

Focusing on simplicity helped him move thg 
process forward. "We took the craziest ideas, 
he says, "things we'd think up hanging out a 
two in the morning, and focused on the sim 
plest solutions for them." At the same time 
the high-end salon—a cut with Tricomi himse 
runs upwards of $100—had to reflect an ele 
gance and a timelessness that would last. 

For all its freewheeling possibilities, th 
space itself, a two-storied, low-ceilinged rec 
angular loft, was none too inspiring. With nq 
room in the budget for major structura 
changes, Halpern's instinct was not to fight il 
“I thought of the salon as an art gallery,” h 
remembers, "creating the simplest architec 
tural shell that I could, and letting the element 
within it enliven the space." 

Indeed, the design imbues many of the ek 
ments within it with a precious, jewel-lik 
aura. One of the best examples is an enormou 
aquarium swimming with brilliant, tropice 
fish that looms at one end of the salon. Halper 
used the aquarium to screen the shampo 
room behind it. "As the assistant washes you 
hair, you watch the fish swim," says Tricom 
"It gets you out of the rush and stress of Ne 
York life and into the mood of the salon." 

The cutting stations positioned in front « 
the aquarium take center stage. "The мог: 
design problem any salon faces is the repet 
live nature of the stations and chairs," Tricon| 
explains. “It can look like an assembly line." 

For a fresh start, client and designe 
approached the creation of a styling station г 
if it were a fireplace. “The fireplace in a hon 
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is a central, unifying ele- 
ment," observes Halpern. 
"We wanted each station to 
project that same sense of 
presence and individuality.” 
Thus, huge mirrors in wildly 
different shapes hang over 
glass "mantels" standing on 
Gaudi-inspired, pod-shaped 
pedestals. 
There are no drawers 
under the mantels. “Drawers 
in hair salons always end up 
stuffed full of clutter,” says 
Tricomi. Instead, sea-chest 
jewelry boxes bedecked with 
jewels discreetly hold scis- 
sors, brushes and other 
equipment. Old perfume bot- 
tles hold gel and hairspray. 
After breathing new life 
into the styling stations, 
pulling up typical styling 
chairs alongside them was 
unthinkable, “Everything in 
my industry is a horror,” says 
Tricomi. “Most of the prod- 
ucts, including salon chairs 
and stylist's trays, are per- 
manently stuck in the 
1950s." With no budget for 
custom salon chairs, Halpern 
slipcovered standard-issue 
chairs with iridescent For- 
tuny-pleated polyester. 
Joining the cutting and 
styling area to the floor below 
is an elliptical staircase 
straight ош of Hector 
Guimard—and fittingly illuso- 
ry, as Halpern notes. “Though 
it looks curved," he says, "it's 
actually straight. | rotated the 
landing and flared out the 


Beauty and the Beast meets Versailles in full-length gilt mir- 
rors (middle), which sway gracefully off-center in the lower- 
floor cut and coloring area. From royal perches atop blue- 
velvet “thrones,” clients dangle their feet into copper-lined 
pedicure urns (top). Halpern's design for the urns was so 
successful that sinks for the bathrooms followed, now avail- 
able from Hastings & 11 Bagno. The floor plan (above), 
demonstrates how simple the architectural shell is. 
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bottom. | wanted a grand, '40s-style, making- 
an-entrance feeling to it.” 

Тһе glamour continues downstairs, where 
such private functions as hair coloring, facials, 
waxing and pedicures take place amid huge 
gilt-framed mirrors that bend like kelp forests 
in the sea. A deep blue-and-white mosaic floo 
in the coloring area outlines the softly curved, 
line of a wave. Clients luxuriate on a blue vel 
vet and curved-metal throne, their feet resting 
on pedicure stations—hand-thrown urns, cus 
tomed designed by Halpern. Hastings & I 
Bagno are now producing Halpern-designec 
sinks along similar lines. 

Halpern designed the lighting along the 
same art-gallery concept as the rest of the 
space. Because the previous tenant hac 
dropped the ceiling to accommodate HVAC 
ducts, Halpern lifted the ceiling on either side 
of the ductwork to make lighted coffers thal 
bounce light on customers’ faces so as not te 
emphasize wrinkles. Halpern calculated the 
position of the task halogen down-lights s« 
that stylists and colorists would have the 
right amount of light for work. 

Says an appreciative Tricomi, “I've dong 
enough sittings and photo shoots to know th 
proof is in the picture. The clients need to ђе 
happy when they re in the chair, and when the 
gel home." Clients have been so happy so fa 
that Tricomi has added several more treat 
ment rooms on the lower level 10 accommo 
date rising demand. 

"People are coming for more than a hair 
cut," Tricomi adds. "They'll get a facial, or a 
herbal conditioning treatment, or a foot mas 
sage and pedicure along with it." Indeed, а 
Warren-Tricomi, its clear they make mone 
the old-fashioned way: They urn it, ® 


Project Summary: Warren-Tricomi Salon 


Location: New York, NY. Total floor area: 4.000 sq. f 
No. of floors: 2. Cost/sq. ft.: $80. Paint: Benjami 
Moore. Laminates and veneers: WilsonArt. Woo 
floors: Woodworks, Inc. Glass mosaic tiles: Hasting 
Tile and Il Bagno. Crushed glass and marble: insta 
lation by Tile Masters. Carpet: Bentley Mills 
Lighting fixtures: custom design by Bart Halper 
and Robert Younger, made by Weaver 
Ducre. Cove lighting: Norbert Belfer Inc. Glass a 
mirrors: Ram Innovations. Door hardware: Baldwi 
Brass. Styling chairs: Takara Belmont. Мапісш 
chairs: Diologica. Styling stations, manicure table} 
reception desk and coloring station pedestals: custo 
design by Bart Halpern and Robert Younge 
Cabinetmaking: Certified Construction Inc. Plu 
ing: Kohler, Chicago Faucets. Sinks and pedicu 
urns: custom design by Bart Halpern an 
Robert Younger through Hastings Tile & 
Bagno. Client: Warren-Tricomi Salon. Co-arc 
tects: John Hulme, Bart Halpern. Interior designa 
Bart Halpern. Artisans: Decorum, source fc 
custom items designed by Bart Halpern. бепе 
al contractor: Certified Construction Inc. Const 
tion manager: Tony Borrico. Lighting designer: Ba 
Halpern. Photographer: Dawn Glose (overa 
Amy Mauro (details). 
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Design Competitions in the 19905: 
Who Really Wins? 


Fair design competitions may sustain the design profession, but many of 
today's competitions threaten its very existence 


mE поша design competitions be seen as a 
B guise for receiving free design ideas— 
34 particularly now that these competi- 
tions are being imposed as a major criterion 
for selection by clients? Many clients, savvy 
about the expanded pool of design talent 
hungry for new projects as the economy 
struggles to recover from the 1990-1991 
recession, are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to explore their design options 
by sponsoring competitions. Unfortunately, 
the situation is fast becoming a nightmare of 
devastating proportions. “Design competi- 
tion” has taken on a whole new meaning, and 
it’s not a positive one, 

How did the situation get so out control? 
To understand that we have begin by review- 
ing what constitutes a fair competition. 


Traditionally, design competitions have 
been vehicles for the noble pursuit of design 
excellence, primarily for significant building 
projects, since a competition generates a 
broad search for the best solution to a partic- 
ular building opportunity. Competitions have 
long been a subject of interest 10 members of 
the American Institute of Architects. In fact, 
the AIAs Handbook of Architectural Design 
Competitions promotes fair conduct among 
all competition participants, outlining the 
proper procedures for running an architec- 
tural design competition. 

Generally, there two kinds of design com- 
petitions. Project competitions lead directly 
to development of specific projects to be 
built. Idea competitions explore significant 
design issues but stop short of realization. 

Eligibility for participation in project com- 
petitions falls into three categories. 

* Open competitions welcome entries from 
all architects, other design professionals 
or students. These competitions tend to 
involve a project to be built on a promi- 
nent site of importance to the general 
public. Prizes are usually offered for the 
winning entries. 

* Limited competitions are similar to open 
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By Roslyn Brandt 


competitions, but restrict entry to a spe- 

cific set of architects or designers. Stu- 

dent competitions are one example. 

* Invited competitions are used by clients 
to address their needs to a small group 
of firms whose work is of interest [0 
them. Competing firms are usually paid 
а fee intended to cover the basic cost of 
their work. 

Other types of competitions, of course, do 
not necessarily adhere to AIA guidelines. 

* City, state and federal government com- 
petitions follow their own set of rules, 
but all are obligated by law to be fair to 
all entrants. 

* Developer/architect competitions, often 
involving large, design-build projects, gen- 
erally require a team of professionals 
including a developer, construction man- 
ager, architect, engineers and related spe- 
cialty consultants. One team member 
becomes prime contractor or team leader, 
assuming the greatest risk in the venture, 
typically the developer or construction 
manager, making the architect a sub-con- 
sultant who is subservient to the team 
leader. Design-build competitions are 
judged not only on their design merits, but 
also on projected construction cost, usual- 
ly required to be a guaranteed maximum 
price. They take a tremendous amount of 
work for the final submittal and the stakes 
are usually very high. 

No matter which of these categories are 
involved, in a fairly run competition they all 
share the same basic requirements. 

* Fair and equitable treatment for all com- 
petitors guaranteed by a conscientious 
sponsor/client, with all entrants being 
given the same information at the same 
time, and no favoritism shown to anyone. 

* Fair and precise competition rules with 
clearly stated submission requirements. 

* Acompetent professional advisor to serve 

as an impartial intermediary between 

sponsor/client, jury and competitors, one 
capable of approaching the competition 
and all parties to it objectively. 

A qualified jury of professionals capable of 
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evaluating the design solutions. 

* Athorough and carefully written program 
to give all design teams sufficient informa- 
tion to develop their solutions. 

* Sufficient project financing to allow the 
competition to take place and still allow 
the project to be completed by the neces- 
sary completion date. 

• A realistic schedule to allow the competi- 
tion to take place and to allow the project 
to be completed by the necessary com 
pletion date. 

* Appropriate compensation, in the case о 
invited competitions, or attractive prizes ir 
the case of open or limited competitions. 


Fair design competitions: Pros and cons 


Well-run competitions offer several dis 
tinct advantages to architects and designers 
For example, open competitions afford a 
excellent opportunity to young architects and 
designers who have not yet established thein 
reputations. (Think of the competition for the 
Vietnam Memorial, in which student Maya Li 
designed the winning entry.) In addition, the 
offer an opportunity to be evaluated solely 0! 
the basis of design, rather than marketing 
skills. And highly visible projects have thg 
potential of providing valuable exposure 14 
the winning entries through media coverage. 

It's a decided honor to be invited to com 
pete in a major competition with other rec 
nized design leaders. There is, however, a 
least one distinct disadvantage. No matte 
what the intent of the competition, mos 
design teams spend too much time anq 
money on their submittals without conside 
ing the business consequences. 

In their zeal to beat their competitors t 
produce larger models or more impressiv 
drawings, they allow the costs to escalat 
way beyond the fee being paid or the value 
the prize to be won. Some firms even ove 
spend the profit potential for the projec 
Consequently, the financial loss of not wir 
ning has a devastating affect on them. 

Whether or not to enter a competitio 
should be carefully considered. A firm mus 
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How do you achieve 
success by design? 


Attend МеоСоп 93 
The World Exposition on Facilities Planning, 


Design and Management, June 14 - 17, 1995 
at The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


DESIGNING A WORLD THAT WORKS. Extraordinary economic upheaval, new technology, 

a vastly changed American workplace: These and other forces are changing the business of 
architecture and interior design today. At NeoCon' 93, you'll discover the ideas, products and people 
to help you confront these challenges and design a successful future. 


PRODUCTS OF THE IMAGINATION. At NeoCon 93, you'll see more new products for 
designing commercial facilities’ interiors than at any other exhibition in North America. Thousands 
of products for office, healthcare, hospitality and educational environments, plus more. Over 300 
manufacturers will showcase furniture, lighting, carpeting, wallcoverings, textiles, wall and floor 
systems, computer-aided design/facility management tools, signage and more. And it’s all in one 
convenient location, the internationally renowned Merchandise Mart. 


NETWORKING TO KEEP YOU WORKING. In an industry that’s constantly changing, networking 
can be key to building your business. By meeting leading designers and architects, facility managers, 
contract dealers, manufacturers’ executives, and other professionals, you can expand your network 
and gain new insights you can put to work immediately, 


A WORLD OF IDEAS. Learning about new creative techniques and business opportunities is 
always a good idea. NeoCon 93 offers a broad range of educational seminars and workshops, 
covering healthcare, hospitality, office and retail design; facilities management and technology; 
computer tools, dealer strategies, practice management, marketing skills and more – over 75 CEU- 
accredited sessions and six intensive, full-day seminars, With so many sessions to choose from, you 
can design your own customized educational experience. 


CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF GROWTH. This year, NeoCon celebrates its silver anniversary 
and 25 years of industry growth. Hear industry leaders predict what the next 25 years will bring to 
our industry, and how you can thrive in the times ahead. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SALUTE TO ARCHITECTURE. The International Union of Architects 
(UIA) and the American Institute of Architects (AIA) will convene in conjunction with NeoCon 93. 
Architects from 90 countries will gather to present one stellar architect with the prestigious UIA Gold 
Medal. Join invited luminaries Josef Paul Kleihues, the Aga Kahn, Maki Fumihiko and other 
distinguished guests in this international salute to architectural design excellence. 


AN EVENT OF HISTORIC PROPORTIONS. When the АТА National Convention and the UIA 
World Congress gather with NeoCon 93, Chicago will host the largest gathering of architectural and 
design professionals in history, celebrating the 100th year anniversary of Chicago's Columbian 
Exposition. The AIA convention begins Friday, June 18, with the opening of their exposition. 


AIRFARE AND HOTEL RATES AT GREAT 
DISCOUNTS. Coming to NeoCon is easy and affordable. 
When you call Mart Center Travel Service at 800/528-8700, 
you're guaranteed the lowest applicable airfares and special 
hotel discounts. With the same call, you can register for 
NeoCon 93. And you're sure to enjoy Chicago — a city 
known for its art, architecture, shopping, restaurants, theater, 
music and morc. 


FOR INFORMATION ON NEOCON 93, CALL 800/677-6278. 
TO MAKE MONEY-SAVING TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS, CALL 800/528-8700. 


NeoCon 93 


THERE'S NOTHING QUITE LIKE NEOCON Ат NEOCON 93, you'll see more than 
with its immense variety of products and 300 manufacturers in permanent 
programs all in one convenient location. showrooms and exhibits unveiling their 
With one easy trip to NeoCon, you can: newest products including: 


Preview hundreds of the newest * Accessories 
product introductions for * Casegoods 
commercial interiors. * Carpeting 


| | _ * Ceiling systems 
SEE thousands of products for office, „Соні tidien & both 
healthcare, hospitality, educational "neum 
қ ixtures 


environments and more. - Computer-aided design/facility 
management systems 

* Filing systems 

* Floorcoverings 

* Healthcare furniture 

* Hospitality furniture 


NETWORK with fellow designers, 
architects, facility managers, 
contract dealers, manufacturers' 
executives and other professionals. 


LEARN new ideas to help you work * Institutional furniture 
smarter in more than 75 CEU- * Lighting 
accredited seminars. * Systems furniture 


: Scating 

* Signage 

* Specialty residential 
* Tables 

* Textiles 

• Tile 


. Wallcoverings 


NN NEOCON 93. JUNE 14 - 17, 1993 
У THE MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


recognize the speculative risks and calculate 
the potential awards. Once the "probability 
of success" is calculated, a project work 
plan must be drawn up to determine how 
much time and resources should be invested 
to produce the submittal. Any paid fees 
should be weighed against the projected 
cost Lo assess the overall impact on the 
firm's annual marketing budget. 

A general rule of thumb is that the market- 
ing budget should range between 6-10% of a 
firm's projected annual revenue. If the cost of 
the competition outweighs the project's 
potential profit or the realistic investment of 
the marketing budget, the firm should decline 
the offer. If the decision is to proceed, a pro- 
ject budget must be set, and costs must be 
controlled as in a real project. 


Design competitions: The wrong way 


As a result of a tough economy, many archi- 
tecture and interior design firms which once 
concentrated on office building design have 
been forced to re-direct their marketing efforts 
into other project types, particularly in the 
United States, thus intensifying competition. 
Design competitions in America are particular- 
ly prevalent now in federal government pro- 
jects such as prisons or courthouses, and in 
institutional projects such as schools or hospi- 
ials. By contrast, many recent European and 
‘ar Eastern design competitions have been 
леја for high-rise office buildings. 

What's wrong about all this? In too many 
ompetitions today, the process is not being 
1anaged by a qualified professional advisor. 
"urthermore, the competition rules and qual- 
fications for evaluation are often erratic: not 
ill competitors are receiving the same infor- 
nation in a timely manner. 

Today's competition juries tend to include 
à greater cross section of representatives 
from the business, civic and public communi- 
ies in addition to professional designers. 
olutions are thus expected to respond more 
lirectly to the needs of the building's users, 
30 that function becomes a major criterion 
or the winning entry as well as design—a 
scenario that works well with a balanced mix 
»f professionals who base their judgments on 
solutions to specific program requirements. 
lowever, we're seeing juries lately that do 
hot include design professionals, and pro- 
prams so broadly interpreted that selections 
han often be based on superficial judgments. 

According to Timur Galen, senior vice 
resident of BPT Properties, a developer and 
rime contractor on several major architec- 
ural competitions in the past few years, "The 
isks and the financial commitment involved 
1 huge, complex design-build projects are so 
reat that the ‘at risk’ team leader is under 
remendous stress to keep construction costs 
own so that the team's chances of winning 
emain high. This puts undue stress on the 
rchitect to balance creativity with a cost- 
ffective solution. The process takes much 
nger, since pricing implications must occur 
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"ach step of the way.” 

Traditionally, architecture and interior 
design firms involved in corporate interiors 
projects were seldom invited to participate in 
formal design competitions as a means of 
selection. That's because formal competitions 
require a design firm to design from a pre- 
written program with no client contract — 
whereas most successful interior space solu- 
tions result from hands-on collaboration with 
the client. Also, the duration of interiors pro- 
jects has been generally too short to allow for a 
formal competition process. 

Unfortunately, today's tightly competitive 
climate has seen the introduction of design 
competition as part of the selection process 
for interior designs firms as well. In short, 
clients are asking for free solutions as one of 
the criteria for selecting design firms. A client 
may issue a request for proposal (RFP) asking 


“If you want to be 
considered a 
professional, vou need to 
earn it through your 
actions. Failure to 
provide professional 
service at professional 
fees can destroy the 
reputation of our 
collective industry.” 


Hugh J. Williamson, senior principal, 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 


each firm to describe its organization, rele- 
vant experience, approach to the project 
including full-scope services, team members, 
fee and submittal of a design solution for a 
specific interior space. 

The client then judges the responsiveness 
of the competitors, as well as their design 
expertise, in making a selection. Where's the 
error in this? Consider a situation that was 
recently communicated to the author in which 
the client told the preferred firm to lower its 
fee, since other submittals proposed lower 
fees. The author has also heard of a client 


who spent several months planning, execut- 
ing and evaluating an unpaid interior design 
competition to select a designer—only to 
demand that the project to be completed on a 
fast-track schedule to meet lease commit- 
ments. What a waste! 

This practice is being encouraged by some 
real estate brokers acting as owners' repre- 
sentatives, who have ingratiated themselves 
to owners by stressing the value of their role 
as cost-control and construction-manage- 
ment experts. Too often, they show no appre- 
ciation for the integrity of the design or the 
value of the designer to the process. Conse- 
quently, they are raising clients' expectations 
unrealistically high, so that design firms now 
produce more preliminary design than they 
would normally would merely to generate the 
interest of potential clients, even when they 
are not required to do so. The fallout from this 
whole process is that fees have fallen to all- 
time lows, where the design community 
cannot possibly provide the level of service 
and quality that is expected of them. 

Will this madness ever stop? Randy Gard- 
ner, a partner in Kohn Pedersen Fox Interior 
Architecture, says, "We have only ourselves 
to blame. Clients didn't create this situation. 
Тће design community did—by not refusing 
to provide services for free, and by accepting 
unrealistically low fees just to keep the doors 
open a few more days. We've become our own 
worst enemy." 

Think of the value that designers and 
architects bring to their clients. It's our 
unique creative ability to elevate the human 
condition by designing appropriate environ- 
ments in which to live, work and enjoy life. If 
we are to expect others to appreciate our 
expertise, we must regain our self-respect 
and our belief in our value to society. 

In a recent survey by Capelin Communi- 
cations soliciting marketing advice for the 
'90's from design professionals, Hugh J. 
Williamson, senior principal, Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, advised, "When times 
are tough, and currently times are very 
tough, do not sell your soul for a piece of 
gold. If you want to be considered a profes- 
sional, you need to earn it through your 
actions. Failure to provide professional ser- 
vice at professional fees can destroy the rep- 
utation of our collective industry.” 

Entering a competition is a costly, time- 
consuming process for a design firm. It is 
unfair to use this process to “shop” for design 
ideas and lower fees. What will be our reward 
if this exploitation goes on? Nobody will win 
and everybody will lose! '>=> 


Roslyn Brandt is founding principal of 
Barnes & Brandt Inc., a New York-based con- 
sulting firm offering marketing, management 
and executive search services to the design 
community. She and her Partner, Diana 
Barnes, work extensively with architecture 
and design firms and facilities managers to 
broaden their business opportunities. 
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АЙ ven the infamous Berlin Wall 
| was not immune to obsoles- 

1 сепсе in a tumultuous time 
where the only constant that 
remains is change. Businesses, 
like governments, would do well 
to heed this lesson of recent histo- 
ry: Only those organizations that 
adapt to changing trends and cir- 
cumstances are likely to prosper. 
Though designers and their clients 
routinely talk about flexibility 
requirements for new or renoval- 
ed facilities in terms of space, 
work stations or technology, their 
discussions seldom address the 
walls. Yet International Facility 
Management Association (IFMA) 
statistics indicate that up to 30% 
of a firm's employees will physi- 
cally move within the office each 
year—a powerful argument for 
walls that are equally as flexible 
as the people and organizations 
they enclose. 

Movable walls first emerged in 
the post-war 1940s, when manu- 
facturers of steel and steel prod- 
ucts were free to return to pro- 
duction that did not support the 
war effort, and quickly became a 
viable alternative to cinder block, 
plaster and later, sheetrock or dry 
wall. According to David Hoyt, 
president and CEO of Virginia Metal Indus- 
tries (VMI) in Orange, Va., construction trends 
that called for less labor-intensive, on-site 
installation were addressed early on by both 
sheetrock and movable walls. However, the 
latter also had the added advantage of mov- 
ability. “Today, movable walls have evolved 
into full-height systems that have almost 


completely moved the assembly work out of 
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en the Walls Come Tumbling Down 


When the walls come down for businesses across America, those who specify 
movable wall systems are finding that more than money is saved 


By Jennifer Thiele 


No longer the mechanical-looking systems 
they once were, movable walls offer upscale 
design options in addition to flexibility and pri- 
vacy, as this installation by Acme Architectural 
Walls for Credit Suisse shows (above). 


the field and into the factory, 
Hoyt notes. "As an alternative t 
sheetrock, they provide privacy 
stability and the added value o 
flexibility.” 


As labor costs continue t 
escalate, the need to reduce labo 
for the end-user and keep it pri 
marily with the manufacturer ha 
continued to drive the develop: 
ment and improvement of mov 
able wall systems. Warren Peter 
son, a product manager fo 
Clestra Hauserman in Solor 
Ohio, notes that, “One goal is t 
design the product for less sit 
assembly, with fewer parts an 
pieces.” This includes everythin 
from factory installation of a 
glass windows, doors, hardware 
finishes (ranging from standar 
enamel-baked paints to veneer 
and fabrics) and window trea 
ment pockets to factory-installe! 
electrified bases or electrical ou 
lets that reduce the need for cos 
ју electricians in the field. 

As technology improves 
movable wall system manufac 
turers are increasingly capable « 
incorporating more and more comple 
requirements right in the panels. "We have 
basic core product that we can manipula 
any way we want," says Jack Teich, chairmé 
of Acme Architectural Walls in New Yor 
"There is no standard product, only a sta 
dard frame. It is easy to address electrica 
computer and telephone requirements. AL 
requirements and even local code requir 
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WE DON'T JUST 


- WORLD'S LEADI 


Clestra Hauserman serves tbe needs of 

WALL SYSTEMS.IWE CREATE 
У 1 the global marketplace from our bome 
INNOVATIVE SORUTIÓNS THAT 


in Cleveland. Our products have become 


planners, architects and designers who 
TS TO 
recognize there is no one real estate 
OF ENTIAL 


decision, only a series of choices. 


ments.” Furthermore, most manu- 
facturers now provide standard 
slots in their panels for universal 
accommodation of systems furni- 
ture components and accessories 
from the industry's major furnish- 
ings makers. 

Hayes Aikens, president of Tran- 
swall in West Chester, Pa., estimates 
that at first cost, drywall installed in a 
typical 50,000-sq. ft. facility will cost 
$13.52 per linear foot, while one of 
the company’s typical movable wall 
systems will cost $14.65 per linear 
foot, suggesting that movable walls, 
even though they may be less labor- 
intensive, still have a higher initial 
installation cost than dry wall. All 
movable wall manufacturers concede 
this to be true, and the price differ- 
ences will increase depending on the 
complexity and customization of the 
product and the installation. But 
when viewed in the bigger picture, 
the cost advantages of movable walls 
become quite convincing. 


Economics of the moving wall: 
A surprising net-cost comparison 


The primary advantage of movable walls 
over permanent walls is in their capacity for 
repeated use. While reconfiguration with per- 
manent walls may only be accomplished 
through demolition of existing partitions and 
components, movable walls are easily moved 
as unitized panels—often by a company's 
own facilities or maintenance staff, once 
properly trained. Furthermore, permanent 
walls typically offer a 096 recovery rate of 
demolished partition components, com- 
pared to almost complete recovery of com- 
ponents for movable wall systems. 

"The life cycle and return on investment 
analyses аге the most pragmatic of consid- 
erations that must be studied in selecting 
walls—the bottom line," emphasizes 
Aikens. Continuing the earlier comparison, 
Transwall has found that tax savings—real- 
ized because movable walls are classified 
by the Internal Revenue Service as furniture 
rather than capital improvement and are 
eligible for accelerated depreciation—com- 
bined with a 1596 annual churn rate over a 
five year period sees the net cost of dry wall 
soar to $23 per foot, while the movable wall 
system's net is $13.53 per foot. 

Eberhard von Huene, director of the sys- 
tems wall division of Krueger International, 
adds that the reduction of downtime is another 
significant advantage of movable walls. Knock- 
ing down and reconstructing dry wall creates à 
substantial interruption for employees—not to 
mention a 101 of dust and debris that can 
adversely affect their health. "Some companies 
put a dollar value on disruption of personnel, 
and the price is a big areument in favor of mov- 
able walls," says von Huene. "Once you move 
walls 20% annually, you're already offsetting 
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Movable glass panels and solid panels with 
integrated display fixtures from KI are used in 
combination at Land's End (above) to create 
functional meeting spaces. Frosted glass panels 
like these from Clestra Hauserman (below) 
insure more privacy when needed. 


the higher initial costs, but that may be as low 
as 10% once you count the people factor.” 


Environmental concerns: Who pays for stress and disposal? 


From the 1970s to the present, dramatic 
advances in office technology have continued to 
foster rapid changes in management tech- 
niques and work styles. Coupled with the chal- 
lenges presented by an unstable economy, 
today's businesses are recognizing that change 
and its intrinsic costs are occurring with 
increasing frequency. “Consequently,” says 
Peterson, “people are being faced with the need 
for quicker answers to dividing space. With 


rapid cycle change, businesses are 
beginning to suffer the consequences 
of demolition construction, and are 
being forced to reevaluate the value 
of cheap." Adds Clestra Hauserman 
marketing manager Pat Turnbull, *In 
the 1990s, businesses are concerned 
with value, good return on invest- 
ment and ecologically responsible 
choices. All these trends form the 
foundation of our product.” 

Another major implication for the 
benefits of movable wall systems, 
points out VMI's Hoyt, is the increas- 
ing reluctance or downright refusal 
of landfills to accept non-bio-degrad- 
able dry wall, gypsum board, wall- 
covering adhesives and paints for 
disposal. By contrast, movable walls 
are more than simply reusable. Once 
they have reached their life 
expectancy of some 30 years, their 
panels and components can easily be 
refurbished or recycled. 

It is important to note that some 
areas within the office are less suit- 
able for movable wall systems. Von 
Eberhard includes demising walls, 
main corridors, wet walls, high secu- 
rity areas and walls that require particularly 
high sound ratings on the list. But as replace- 
ments for permanent partitions in private 
offices, meeting rooms, computer rooms and 
open plan areas, movable wall systems can 
offer privacy, flexibility and almost limitless 
design options. 

“Movable walls have always had certain 
structural capabilities,” says Hoyt. “But 
over the years, they have taken on a more} 
aesthetic quality. They now possess the 
important design elements, such as glass 
and doors, that are integral to a project.” 

For designers who still think of them as 
merely mechanical partitions, KI's vor 
Huene emphasizes, "Movable walls in gen 
eral are a custom-made product. Only the 
interior part is standard, everything else 
surrounding it is special. We've made our 
manufacturing more flexible for architects 
to design around our system." The bound 
aries may be almost limitless. "We can cre 
ate exotic etched or frosted glass designs 
that let in light but still preserve privacy, o 
extruded or etched metal designs." Teicl 
observes. "Architects can essentially do any 
thing they want." 

Does the movable wall remain a produc 
whose time has been coming for years? Mosi 
movable wall manufacturers agree that the 
product is still largely misunderstood by bott 
the A&D community and the end-users, whe 
fail to see the many benefits of a flexible means 
of dividing space. “Some clients won't ра) 
more for them because they say, “We'll neve 
move again,” muses von Huene. “It’s like talk 
ing to a wall." In today's rapidly changing busi 
ness climate, it can only be assumed that com 
panies with such a rigid attitude тај 
eventually be left in the drywall dust, = 
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Itappears to be Invincible. 


f you need office furnishings that can handle a heavy work load, call Invincible. We make desks, files, computer support furniture 


| t's no circus to Invincible 
FF FURNISHINGS 


nd panel systems. All strong. All durable. All good looking for a long time to save you money. 
bay furniture replacement costs. So specify Invincible. We'll never forget. 800-558-4417. Elephant not included. 
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Bouncing ОН the Ceiling 


Today's acoustical ceiling tiles play an intriguing role in 
breaking-or not breaking-the sound barrier 


think you're just 

looking at your 
ceiling, or if you're 
feeling philosophical, 
someone else's floor. 
Well, think again. If 
you are looking at ceil- 
ing tiles, what you're 
seeing is in fact a 
sophisticated, painstakingly researched, noise 
reduction system. "The ceiling is the most 
critical element for sound control," theorizes 
Scott Qualls, marketing manager for contract 
ceilings, building products operations, 
Armstrong World Industries. “It is the largest 
unobstructed plane in a building." 

Given the role the ceiling plays in being 
heard, or more importantly, not being heard, 
specifying the right one is paramount. A 
large percentage of ceiling tiles are made of 
mineral fiber, a formulation of slag (a by- 
product of the steel industry) that is blown 
dry until it resembles wool. This slag wool is 
wet mixed with a variety of starches, clays 
and old newspapers or phonebooks. The 
resulting substance is then formed into tiles. 

Other tiles are made of fiber glass, which 
has unique advantages. "Fiber glass is a 
more stable material for larger tiles," says 
Qualls. “It also offers a degree of insulation, 
and is not easily affected by moisture or 
temperature change.” 

The two tiles differ by more than physical 
composition. They also vary in their acousti- 
cal rating. The industry uses two standards 
to measure a tile's effectiveness: the noise 
reduction coefficient (NRC) and sound trans- 
mittal control (STC.) The NRC measures how 
much sound is absorbed in a space. The STC 
measures how much sound is transmitted or 
reflected in a space, Says Dennis Dickey, 
marketing manager for commercial ceilings 
at USG Interiors, Inc., “An open office plan 
should have a good NRC, around 70-80% 


| ook up. You may 
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By Amy Milshtein 


Whether controlling noise pollution, providing 
insulation or adding a dash of color, ceiling 
tiles get the job done. Pictured are 
Armstrong s beveled Tegular (above) and 
USG's Eclipse series (below). 


and a fair STC, which is 35-3996." 

While fiber glass tiles have a good NRC 
(Qualls puts it between 70-100%) they have 
practically no STC. Mineral fiber has a lower 
NRC but a higher STC. Dickey explains that 


this is the usual sce- 
nario. "High NRC usu- 
ally means a low 
STC,” he says. "It's 
unusual to have a 
material that both 
absorbs and reflects 
sound well." He does 
point out, however, 
that ceiling tiles can 
be designed to attain optimum balances of 
both ratings. 

Once the correct tile is selected, the next 
job is mounting. There are three basic mount- 
ing techniques, and all have pros and cons. 
The most basic is the T-grid system, where} 
tiles are laid onto the exposed, inverted T+ 
shape. This inexpensive system allows easy 
installation and easy access to the plenum and 
any wiring that might be stored there. 

Still exposed, but offering a slimmer aes 
thetic is a slotted, or narrow suspensior 
system. This is a small, inverted U suspend 
ed from the grid. Once again, it is easy | 
install and easy to get at wiring. But this 
system allows partitions to be bolted int 
the U, which promotes a more tailored look. 

For an unbroken, monolithic plane, manu 
facturers used to suggest gluing the til 
directly to the plenum. Today, a concealed о 
kerfed system is used. Here tiles are fit inte 
the inverted T-shape, support by a slot in th 
edge. While this may create a dramatic look 
the tiles are labor intensive to install. “Gooc 
luck getting into the plenum once the tiles ar 
in," adds Dickey. 

Both Armstrong and USG have mad 
installing tiles easier by pre-cutting lighting 
speaker and smoke detector holes into thq 
tiles at the factory. Custom cuts can still bi 
made at the job site. And both are improving 
aesthetics by playing with texture, color, pat 
terning and edge details. 

In the world of acoustical ceiling tiles i 
seems as if things are really looking up. >= 
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Floating Above 
М 
the City of Angels 

The office building in West 
Los Angeles occupied by the 
Westside Offices of The Capital 
Group, one of the nation's top 
mutual equity fund managers. is 
a fairly utilitarian object with a 
tight core and reasonable core- 
to-window wall depth for the 
professionals and support staff 
who work there. The layering of 
space starts at the window wall 
with private offices for the man- 
agers and analysts, followed by 
the main circulation corridor, 
interior private offices and open- 
plan work stations, a file/work 
room, and finally, the exit corri- 
dor. Yet Gwathmey Siegel & 
Associates Architects has found 
room for a small, controlled 
piece of architectonic drama 
that packs a big punch right in 
the building core itself. 

“We saw that the reception 
area at the core had the opportu- 
nity to reach a two-story height,” 
says Charles Gwathmey, a princi- 
pal of Gwathmey Siegel. “We cre- 
ated a little pocket for the 15th 
floor public reception with seating 
for six that is quite modest in its 
horizontal dimensions. But seen 
vertically, the space is quite bold.” 

Indeed, the two-story high 
staircase hall the architects have 
inserted in the building core 
introduces a startling change of 
scale when guests arrive. As for 
the upper-level bridge that spans 
the two-story space, which 
assumes the form of a delicate 
cage of steel handrails and 
guardrails extending arm-like 
steel pipes to raise light fixtures 
above either side of a glass- 
block floor set in a structural 
steel tee-grid framing, its slen- 
der profiles make the entire con- 
struction seem to float. And why 
shouldn't employees of The 
Capital Group and their visitors 
be able to levitate 16 floors 
above The City of Angels? 


Photograph by Tom Bonner. 
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Fountains Trickling in 
a Fortress 


Spanish Splendor, Palaces, Castles and Country Houses, 
by Juan José Junquera y Mato with photography by 
Roberto Schezen and introduction by Enrique Ruspoli y 
Morenés, 1992, New York: Rizzoli International 
Publications, 420 pp., $125 cloth 


Populations on the march across Europe 
have left their distinctive marks on Spain. 
The tale begins with the colonizing of its 
native Celt-Iberian peoples by Imperial 
Rome, followed by the Visigoths and then the 
Arabs in 711. Ultimately, however, 
they would regain control in the 
Reconquest of Catholic Spain, end- 
ing in 1492. Thus, glimpses of the 
Roman Empire and the Moorish 
Caliphates are never far below the 
surface of Spain even today. 

In the aptly named Spanish 
Splendor, Milan-based photographer 
Roberto Schezen, Juan José 
Junquera y Mato, professor of art 
history at the University Com- 
plutense of Madrid, and Enrique 


Ruspoli y Morenés, professor of phi- << » 


losophy at the University, take read- 
ers on a memorable tour of 33 
medieval castillos, Moorish-influ- 
enced country casas and urbane city 
palacios that testify to Spain's her- 
itage. The contrasts are startling. 
Where, for example, is a residence 
as monumentally austere as the 
great 14th-century Alhambra in Granada, the 
last Moorish stronghold? Though its red ram- 
parts and towers rise like a glaring palisade 
above the city, its courtyards and fountains 
are intimate and inviting. 

Yet no less Spanish is the opulent Palacio 
de El Pardo in Madrid, largely built in the 
16th and 18th centuries. Here Philip II intro- 
duced towers with steep spires, salons lav- 
ish with frescoes and furnishings, and а 
bountiful art collection that would be the 
envy of any museum. Which is the authentic 
Spain? Readers of Spanish Splendor can for- 
tunately have it both ways. 


Volkswagen: A Week at the Factory, photographs by Peter 
Keetman, 1992, San Francisco: Chronicle Books, 93 рр., 


$12.95 paperbound 


When photographer Peter Keetman took 
his camera to the Volkswagen factory in 
Wolfsburg, Germany in 1953, the company 
was about to produce its 500,000th passen- 
ger car, the "Beetle," employed 20,000 work- 
ers and controlled 4296 of the West German 
auto market. It was a heady time for VW. 
Rising sales and profits had not only enabled 
management to invest in machinery and 
plant expansion, it also permitted generous 
wages and social benefits, the 1950s cultur- 


BOOKSHELF 


al phenomenon Germans came to know as 
Wirtschaftswunder. 

The week Keetman spent in Wolfsburg 
resulted in a remarkable portfolio that is reis- 
sued now as Volkswagen. His 71 duotones 
documented an industrial environment that is 
rapidly changing today. The auto parts he shot 
close up were not always perfect, but were 
stacked in neat, abstract arrays. Assemblies 
were shown careening from one part of the 
factory to another. Workers appeared—albeit 
rarely—as extensions of their machinery. The 
interior itself was seen as an infinite grid, 
with neither beginning nor end. 

Missing, of course, was the noise, com- 


New Rikshospital, Oslo, Norway, 1990, from Peter 
Pran of Ellerbe Becket: Recent Works. 


motion and pressure to keep the assembly 
line moving that bedevils factory workers 
everywhere, whether the sign says VW, Ford 
or Toyota. Even now, Toyota, the world's 
most efficient car maker, must grapple with 
a 30% annual turnover of its factory work- 
ers. It's a disturbing thought architects and 
interior designers might keep in mind in con- 
templating the abstract beauty of the indus- 
trial landscape in Volkswagen. 


Peter Pran of Ellerbe Becket: Recent Works, by Peter Pran 
with commentary by Daniel Libeskind, Fumihiko Maki, 
John Gaunt and Kenneth Frampton, 1992, London: 
Academy Editions, 144 pp., 545 cloth, 530 paperback 


Peter Pran, the Norwegian-born architect 
who is senior vice president and design princi- 
pal of Ellerbe Becket, a leading U.S. architec- 
ture-engineering firm, is a man with a mis- 
sion. In his words, "The main opposition today 
is between the new authentic modern archi- 
Lecture and the regressive post-modern 
(unhistoric) historicism. To trv to reverse time 
and copy historicist motifs in new buildings 
today undermines society's ability to create its 
own authentic culture through buildings that 


represent our own epoch." His broadside 
appears right at the start of his fine mono- 
graph, Peter Pran of Ellerbe Becket. 

Respecting the past should not be con- 
fused with aping the past, Pran argues. Re- 
interpreting the past in contemporary lan- 
guage, much as Louis Kahn, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Le Corbusier and Jean Nouvel have 
done, makes sense to him. However, copies 
and quotations do поі. 

Having said so much, Pran shows us à 
breathtaking vision of his unique designs. He 
sculpts space with bold planar elements 
whose orthogonal and curvilinear shapes 
form a dynamic balance with the site. 
Striking examples of how he does 
this can be seen іп the Canadiar 
National Royal Trust Office Building 
Gomplex in Toronto, Ontario 
Canada, of 1989, Deloitte & Touch 
headquarters, Wilton, Conn., of 
1989, and Corporate Headquarter: 
in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, of 1992. If 
the future looks anything like 
Pran's, we will indeed inhabit the 
environments we deserve. 


Office Access, 1992, San Francisco: The 
Understanding Business, A Division of Harpe 
Collins Publishers, 96 pp., $12 paperback 


Take the world's leading produc 
er of office furniture as sponsor, thd 
highly respected publisher of Access 
travel guides as author, and yo 
may come up with Office Access, а 
ambitious reference work for busi 

nesses, institutions and individuals needing 
help in developing their offices. The declared 
purpose of this slim yet highly informativq 
work, sponsored by Steelcase and written 1 

The Understanding Business. is "to empowe 
you to ask the best questions of yourself and 
of the designers and architects who serve yo 

in order to make vour office perform better. 
'To deliver on its premise, Office Access argue 
its points in concise essays packed with color 
ful photographs, charts and diagrams tha 
can be read out of sequence or independent 

Is Office Access the answer to a designer’ 
prayers—or a business decision-maker’ 
confusion? Before we answer that, we та 
want to ask; How do designers teach layme! 
to be clients? 

There is plenty to learn if the reader i 
motivated. Office Access divides its зиђјес 
into four themes, The People. The Tools, Th 
Place and The Office, and easily engages th 
reader in complex design issues. But is thi 
a primer for facility managers? A briefing fc 
the VIP who deals with designers? Or sel 
help for organizations unlikely to hir 
designers? Each answer is ves—if the rea 
er is motivated. There will be moments in 
working day when frustrated designers са 
now slip Office Access into clients 
hands—instead of wringing their own. >= 
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Kohler Co. 


1 complete listing of all kohler plumbing 
products that meet the requirements of the 
new American With Disabilities Act (ADA) can 
be found in Коћег 5 new “Plumbing Products 
for ADA Accessibility" brochure. The full color. 
12-page brochure includes photos and descrip- 
tions of lavatories, toilets, urinals, baths. 
whirlpools, drinking fountains and faucets that 
comply with ADA requirements. For each prod- 
uct category, there are diagrams to illustrate the 
applicable ADA standards, as well as a list of 
Kohler products meeting those requirements. 


The Building Owners and Managers Associ- 
ation International has published a comprehen- 
sive interpretation of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, Title Ш, “The ADA Answer Book." 
It contains answers to 146 critical questions 


OMA's educational efforts on the subject, and 
he questions of thousands of attendees at 
ОМАз more than 70 ADA seminars. 


All vou ever wanted to know about FIDER 
ind its 102 accredited interior design pro- 
ams is found in one 300-page publication, “A 
uide of FIDER Accredited Programs in North 
America." This comprehensive handbook 
ncludes program descriptions and philoso- 
)hies, student body profiles, application and 
'egistration information, tuition and fees, 
scholarship and aid opportunities, extra curric- 
ilar activities and faculty rosters. 

ircle No. 257 


etails 

\ four-color catalogue of computer support 
ools, personal lighting and organizational work 
0018 is now available from Details, a Steelcase 
'artnership company that designs office prod- 
icts for greater efficiency, productivity and 
ото in the office. The user-friendly catalog 
lescribes the work place problems of physical 
rauma, eye strain and clutter and offers 
details product solutions to each problem. 
ircle No. 253 


ndustrial Perforators Association 

The Industrial Perforators Association has 
ssued a new pamphlet illustrating various 
pplications of perforated materials. The pam- 
hlet shows the versatility and diversity of per- 
orated applications and explains the sec- 
ndary operations available through 
erforating specialists. This colorful brochure 
ill give engineers, architects and buyers а 
tarting point of ideas on using perforated 
ıaterials to solve design challenges. 
ircle No. 254 
ARCH 
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about the ADA gleaned from over two years of 


Nora Rubber Flooring 

Nora Rubber Flooring announces its 1993 
catalog incorporating new product lines. The 
20-page booklet includes several additions to 
the extensive line of Norament and Noraplan 
products. Photographs with complete product 
descriptions and specifications are provided 
including reproductions of over 150 standard 
design and color combinations in which Nora- 
ment and Noraplan flooring are available. 


Circle No. 255 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Landscape Forms Inc. 


Landscape Forms Inc. has produced a new, 
full color, Traverse Chair brochure which is now 
available to the industry. The brochure illus- 
trates how the design of the Traverse Chair 
combines beauty with structural integrity, mak- 
ing it ideal for both indoor and outdoor court- 
yards, food courts and other installations that 
require seating thal is both durable and aes- 
thetically pleasing. 

Circle No. 256 


Return this coupon and we'll send complete program information early in the winter of 
‘93. If you prefer, you may fax this form to 1-404-952-6133 or phone us at І-800-841-4429 


to have your name added to our mailing list 


О YES! Please send LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL information to: 


Moscone Center 
San Francisco, California 
May 10-12, 1993 


Explore Hundreds of Exhibits 
Attend Two Dozen Seminars and Workshops 
Socialize at Exclusive Galas and Award Ceremonies 
Network With Industry Leaders 
Tour World-Renowned Lighting Installations 


Sponsored by 
The Illuminating Engineering Society of North America (IESNA) 
The International Association of Lighting Designers (IALD) 
Golden Gate Section, IESNA 
Westem Committee, IALD 
For Design Professionals in Every Discipline. 
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CONTRACT CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED REPS WANTED 


NATIONAL SALES MANAGER 
America's most dynamic contract textile 
converter is expanding its corporate / office 
furnishings division. This high profile, 
high travel position requires an 
experienced, no-nonsense person on the 
move. Generous compensation and 
relocation to our main office at 6881 NW 
16th Terrace, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33309. 

In confidence, contact Jeff at 800/223-7979 
or fax 305/968-1775. 


— 
—- 


= 


“| 


Serving The Contract Furnishings 
Industry In Executive Search 


We are the industry leader in executive 
search and serve many of the premier 
companies on an ongoing basis for their 
corporate as well as worldwide field 
assignments. As part of our personalized 
service, we conduct on-site interviews 
with our clients at their corporate head- 
quarters or wherever needed at any of 
their district showrooms. We are currently 
arranging interviews in the cities listed 
below for the following assignments: 


* VICE PRESIDENT SALES - 
Northeast 


* PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
MANAGER - Northwest 


• DISTRICT SALES MANAGER - 
Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, New York 


* SALES REPS - CARPETING, 
TEXTILES - Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh 


* ARCHITECTURAL/DESIGN SALES - 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Seattle 


For further information on these 
situations or on how we can provide our 
personalized search services for your 
organization, please contact us. 


KRISTAN ASSOCIATES 


15851 N. Dallas Pkwy. 
Suite 500 

Dallas, TX 78248 
214-770-5030 

Fax 214-450-5977 


12 Greenway Plaza, 
Suite 1100 
Houston, TX 77046 
113-961-3040 

Fax 713-961-3626 


PRODUCTS FOR SALE 


‘SEND-A-LITE: 


к, Brilliant Neon Colors 


Cut With Scissors! Easy to Re- ul Me 
и Lengths From 3Ft to 500 Ft! Fast Installation! Unbreakable! 


[| Avallable In 12Volt, 24V, 110V, 220V! No Transformers! ЈИ] 


3Ft. Working Sample Only $18 Immediate Ship ing! 


REPS WANTED 
LENCORE ACOUSTICS CORP. 


Seeks highly $ motivated representatives who 
have established relationships with furniture 
dealers to sell Lencore's proven background 
sound masking system. 

Dealers need, want and must have this 
product to offer to their existing clients as well 
as new clients. It is the missing ingredient for 
today's cramped work areas. High commission 
rate. 


Write: Director Sales 
Lencore Acoustics Corp. 


2163 Merrick Ave 
Merrick, NY 11566 


epresenta 


| 


rida and 
* Three Distinct P. 
* Floor to Ceilir 
1g, Service Oriented Factory Support 


cellent Commission Structure 


Call Mr. George at 800-733-6633 


stems for Broad Mar 


LINES WANTED 


Established Manufacturers’ Rep Group 
seeks a quality Wood Case Goods line to 
complete product package. 50 years 
combined experience calling on A&D, 
Contract Furniture and Facilities. New 
York and Northern New Jersey territories 
covered. Parties interested in an increased 
market share should contact: 


MOROLLO BROWN ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 351 
Monsey, NY 10952 
Phone: 914/354-9519 
Fax: 914/354-1207 


LINE WANTED 


NATION'S LEADING COMMERCIAL 
wallcovering supplier seeks highly 
motivated representative in a few prime 
areas. 

Contact with architects, interior 
designers, facility managers & corporate 
accounts helpful. 

Please send company profile and/or 
resume including current lines carried 
to: Box CO300, Contract Design 
Magazine, P.O. Box 801470, Dallas, TX 
75380. 


EXPANDING CONTRACT furniture design 
and manufacturing firm seeks professional 
reps. Featuring seating, tables, casegoods, filing 
and designers, Fax or mail credentials and all 
lines carried to: 314/783-7544 or 173 Madison 
308, Marquand, MO 63655-9610. 


ERGONOMIC 
SEATING LINE AVAILABLE 


A proven contract seating manufacturer 
is seeking representation in the 
following states: AL, AR, CO, ID, GA, 
KY, LA, OH, OK, MI, MS, NM, W/PA, 
TN, TX, UT, WI. Candidates will 
develop/maintain distribution network; 
strong dealer orientation a must. 


Send resumes and lines carried 
to: Sitmatic, 6219 Randolph St., 
Los Angeles, CA 90040, Attn: Brian K. 
Donohoe. 


CONTRACT AND ERGONOMIC seating} 
manufacturer requires reps for several nort 
eastern territories. Please fax credentials t« 
All Seating Corporation, 416-625-6953 


REPS WANTED 
Rapidly expanding manufacturer of 
contract quality wood office furniture seeks 
manufacturer's reps throughout the U.S., 
Canada and Mexico to represent its broad 
offering of products and programs. 
Reply to: Box CO350, Contract Design, 
P.O. Box 801470, Dallas, TX 75380. 


CONTRACT LINES WANTED 
Aggressive West Coast rep seeks lines, 
preferably established. Cover from San 
Diego to San Francisco. Will call on 
large A&D and large Contract Dealers. 
Have strong following - 20 years in this 
industry. 

Mike Alba 

8470 Eucalyptus St. 

Downey, CA 90242 

Portable Phone 213/700-6128 

Beeper 310/885-7759 

Messages 310/869-6669 


LINES WANTED 
Seeking factories desiring representation 
in CA in the office furniture industry 
Showroom located in Oakland, CA. 


Contact: JMR Marketing, Inc., Judy 
Ramirez, Principal, 510/614-7011. 


WANTED TO BUY 


BUYING OF USED FURNITURE 


Often the inability to dispose of old fumiture 
will delay a projected move or change 


CIS will purchase your 
casegoods and panel/systems furniture 
and free you up for the planning 
and execution of your new space 


® 
* 


Tel Fax 
212-683-3233 212-689-0196 


Certified Industrial Services, Inc. 


YOUR AD 
SHOULD BE HERE! 


800/688-7318 x7893 
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| 7 37 tising contract, and the publisher is not liable for errors or omissions. 


Special offer for Contract Design readers! 
Just clip this ad and send to address below. 


ы COMPUTER 
ERGONOMICS 


Safety Training Video Program 


Vision problems, Carpal Tunnel Syndrome, repetitive motion 
injuries (RSI), Tendonitis...were virtually unknown in the 
office 10 years ago. Now they are being referred to as the 
"Occupational illnesses of the 905." 


Formerly $295, now just $249 
COMPUTER ERGONOMICS -14 min. safety training video and 


ErgoGuide* brochures will show your staff how to safely use the 
office equipment you have, and get the whole staff - from data entry 
to CEO - thinking ergonomically and safely. 


Send orders/ Computer Ergonomics Name 


inquiries to: с/о The Commercial Design Network Address 
1515 Broadway * New York, NY 10036 § City/State/Zip 
Attn: Michelle Murtha _Сһеск/гпопеу order Mastercard X Visa 


30 day money back guarantee. Card # Exp. Date 
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Rottet 


Is there an architect in 
the house? 


Lauren Rottet 

Combine the diligence and 
dedication associated with pre- 
med studies and the creativity of 
an art student and you have the 
perfect mix of qualities needed to 
become an architect, At least it 
was true for Lauren Rottet, part- 
ner of Los Angeles-based Keating 
Mann Jernigan Rottet, who left a 
double major in fine arts and pre- 
med as a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Texas to pursue 
architecture, and still gradu- 
ated one-half year ahead of 
schedule—with high honors. 

"My boyfriend-now-hus- 
band noticed that | was 
always drawing buildings and 
recommended architecture,” 
recalls Rottet. Although her 
work focuses on being the inte- 
riors partner at her firm, her 
architectural background has 
not been wasted. "Architects 
receive in-depth training in his- 
tory and programming," she 
observes. "We learn to think about 
the bigger picture." 

Rottet is also keenly interested 
in the details, however. As if her 
career, membership in profession- 
al organizations—she was recent- 
ly elected to the Los Angeles МА 
board of directors—and mother- 
hood are not enough, she also 
designs furniture. "We custom- 
desien furniture for every project," 
she explains, "and finally took 
some designs to manufacturers to 
be produced." ^ lounge series for 
Brayton, named Evaneau after 2- 
year-old daughter Evan, and an 
upcoming project with Halcon are 
just the beginning. Of course, 


Takamatsu 


PERSONALITIES 


clients with interiors in need of 
a check-up know whom to call. 


Giant andon’s creator 
sighted in America 


Shin Takamatsu 

Quiet and thoughtful as he is, 
architect Shin Takamatsu has been 
setting off aesthetic explosions 
since the 19705, when he estab- 
lished his studio in Kyoto, But then, 
doings things unconventionally 
always came naturally for him. 

"| see myself more as a carpen- 
ter than а salaryman," he insists. 
The creator of such mechanistic- 
looking projects as the Origin 
complex in Kyoto, Kirin Plaza 
Osaka, a celebrated building of 
restaurants, bars, theater and 
gallery resembling a giant andon, 
a traditional Japanese floor lamp, 
in Osaka, and Kunibiki Messe. a 
convention and exhibition center, 
in Shamane, plus projects in Ger- 
many, the Czech Republic and Tai- 
wan, wanted to build since age 12. 
His own way, of course 

\fter graduating from Kyoto 
University in 1974, Takamatsu 
skipped apprenticeship 


psushi Nokamichi/Nac 
to 0- 
pen his own shop. “If this is 
hard in America," he admits, "it is 
hard in Japan too! I took whatever 
jobs I could get—«dog houses, utili- 
ty sheds, greenhouses, anything.” 
His search for hidden meaning in 
architectural form is now winning 
awards and such honors as a one- 
man show at the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art and a new 
Rizzoli book, Shin Takamatsu. due 
in May. Yet this agent provocateur 
of the design world admits one 
challenge eludes him. "Га love to 
hear the public's response to my 
buildings in Japan—but 1 can't get 
any," he reveals. Like Takamatsu's 
own work, this kind of speaking 
out just isn't the Japanese way. 


Photograph Uy 
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asa & Partners 


Brunschwig & 
Fish 


Ross Francis 

To sit in Ross Fran- 
cis' sunny Manhattan 
corner office, softly up- 
holstered in beautiful fab- 
rics and exquisite wallcov- 
erings, vou'd never imagine 
that one of her driving passions 
is fly fishing. Spying her on the 
Beaverkill River knee-deep in 
waders, vou'd never imagine that 
she spends her working hours 
surrounded by velvets and 
chintzes. As vice president of 
development for Brunschwig & 
Fils. Francis has made a brilliant 
career out of contradictions. 

She never intended to come to 
New York. But when an art teacher 
advised her to attend Parsons 
School of Design, Francis went. 71 
visited ту grandmother in New 
York when I was 10 and decided I'd 
never live there," she recalls. "50 
much for that!" After a three-year 
interior design program, Francis 
went to work at B. Altman's under 
“Mr. Buatta.” Several jobs and 

freelance assignments later— 
including Bobby Kennedy’s Vir- 
ginia home—Francis landed at 
Brunschwig and has remain- 
ed for 26 years. 

When she started adapt- 
ing the Brunschwig line for 
contract in the early 1980s, 
some people were skeptical. 

“At first everyone expected 

us to be all chintz and rib- 

bons," she recalls. “But 

they came around.” Travel 

and art inspire her work, 
but she also points to gar- 
dening at her country home in the 
Catskills, where fly-fishing is 
apparently contagious. Her hus- 
band has even written a book 
about it—and former President 
Jimmy Carter appeared one day to 
test the waters. 


ATA meets ATV 


Diego M. Feraru 

Young architects dissatisfied 
with the slow pace of accomplish- 
ment and recognition that comes 
with the field sometimes turn to 
the speedier world of furniture 
design. But not Diego Feraru. He 
and colleagues Fernando Rojas 


and Раш Belamarich have founded Ferary 


Francis 
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Urban Media їп New York. Only six 
months old, the fledgling, non- 
profit communications company 
seeks to advance the understand- 
ing of the built environment—pre- 
dominantly through videos. 

“Video is an exciting medium,” 
says Feraru. “We can really get an 
architectural message out to the 
layman in a thought-provoking 
way.” While Feraru predicts the 
videos will be exciting, don't ex 
pect eye-popping special effect: 
or Madonna dancing in her under 
wear. But don't expect a dull, talk 
ing-head format either. 

Lrban Media represents jus 
one of Feraru's high-tech ideas 
He dreams of a media-lader 
future filled with such things as 
cybernetic dance clubs where опе 
need not leave home to attend 
“Social interaction has been irre 
vocably altered by the electroniq 
media,” Feraru theorizes, “and it's 
only early morning.” 

These goals seem far off fron 
Feraru's days as a boy in Bogota 
Colombia, and even farther fron 
his working hours as an architec 
tural designer at Conklin Rossan 
Architects. But as optic fibe 
expands our options, is it s¢ 
impossible that we will be watch 
ing Architecture TV on one of ou 
10,000 cable channels? Sta 
tuned... 


To Raise Productivity, Lower Your Computer. 


Those seemingly endless hours you spend at your computer take a serious toll. 


You feel it in your back. Your neck. Your arms. And more importantly, your bottom line. 
But now that problem is surprisingly easy to take care of. With Paral ا‎ 
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aralax repositions your computer down into the center of your desk. То а more natural, 


comfortable viewing position. And because you'll feel better, you'll wor 


So call 1-800-9PARALX for a FREE video and brochure. 


k better, too. 


And let us give you the 


lowdown on how to push your productivity to new heights. 
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Whenit 3 
comes to жш 
strength, & 
no other easel stacks up. 


Introducing Duramax, the durable easel that's easy to store. 


Made of indestructible polyethylene, the Duramax flipchart 
easel wont scratch, won't dent, and wont let you down. That's 
because Duramax retains its distinctive, professional appearance 
presentation after presentation. 


But looks and strength arent the only benefits that separate 
Duramax from more conventional easels. Duramax is easy to 
move, simple to store, and a breeze to set up or take down. 


The unique design allows for the base to unlock and 
actually slide into its own body—like opening a window, or 
putting a hand in a glove. 


Duramax is light enough to carry, and compact enough 
to store. The molded design even allows for several units 
to be interlocked and stacked. As a result, companies who 
need to keep a number of units on hand, flip over how 
little room is required for storage. 


Combine these features with the little innovative 
touches- like а self-contained accessories compartment 
for markers and tapê, or the unique pad retainer that 
will secure standard easel pads without fuss—and you'll 
discover that when it comes to making a presentation, 
Duramax speaks for itself. 
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